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Ws: owe to books those general benefits 
which come from high intellectual action. 


Thus, I think, we often owe to them the 
perception of immortality. They impart sym- 
pathetic activity to the moral power. Go 
with mean people, and you think life is mean. 
Then read Plutarch, and the world is a proud 
place, peopled with men of positive quality, 
with heroes and demigods standing around us 


who will not let us sleep. 


——-RALPH WALDO EMMERSON 
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Judge Lerned Hand, the country’s 
most honored jurist, now retiring 
from the U. S. Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals after 42 years on the bench, has 
made a notable statement on the is- 
sues involved which should give en- 
couragement to those who under- 
stand the dangers to our freedoms 
that lie in present trends. 


These observations of his were 
made before a meeting of the Board 
of Regents of the University of the 
State of New York. 


“Risk for risk, for myself I had 
rather take my chance that some trai- 
tors will escape detection than spread 
abroad a ‘spirit of general suspicion 
and distrust, which accepts rumor 
and gossip in place of undismayed 
and unintimidated inquiry. I believe 
that that community is already in 
process of dissolution where each man 
begins to eye his neighbor as a pos- 


sible enemy, where non-conformity 
with the accepted creed, political as 
well as religious, is a mark of dis- 
affection; where denunciation, with- 
out specification or backing, takes the 
place of evidence; where orthodoxy 
chokes freedom of dissent; where 
faith in the eventual supremacy of 
reason has become so timid that we 
dare not enter our convictions in the 
open lists, to win or lose. 

“Such fears as these are a solvent 
which can eat out the cement that 
binds the stones together; they may 
in the end subject us to a despotism 
as evil as any that we dread; and 
they can be allayed only in so far as 
we refuse to proceed on suspicion, 
and trust one another until we have 
tangible ground for misgiving. The 
mutual confidence on which all else 
depends can be maintained only by 
an open mind and a brave reliance 
upon free discussion.” 


SAVANNA REGIONAL LIBRARY SERVICE CENTER 
A. M. GREISON* 


Liprarians and Library Board mem- 
bers, too have found that “In union 
there is strength.” The librarian 
working alone may lose courage; the 
Board with only a small budget with 
which to plan may feel that not much 
can be done. 

But now we see the power of work- 
ing together! The Savanna Public 
Library Board is cooperating with the 
Illinois State Library in developing 
a Regional Library Service Center in 
the Savanna Public Library. 

The area, bordered on the north 
by Wisconsin, on the west by the 
Mississippi River, on the east and 
south by the Rock River, covers four 
counties (Jo Daviess, Carroll, White- 
side and Stephenson) and parts of 





* President, Savanna Library Board of Trustees. 


three other counties (Rock Island, 
Ogle and Winnebago). 

The Savanna Library Board, with 
A. M. Greison as President, invited 
the more than thirty libraries in the 
area to an Open House on March 12 
from 2 to 5 p.m. Though the weather 
made driving hazardous, librarians 
and Board members from seven libra- 
ries in the area proved their interest 
by braving the inclement weather. 

The program included a get ac- 
quainted time when someone from 
each library told some of the inter- 
esting things about the library. Fur- 
ther discussion centered around li- 
brary service on a cooperative basis, 
and the use of films in a library pro- 
gram. Refreshments served by the 
Savanna Library Board were enjoyed 
during the period of informal discus- 
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sion of library service in the area, and 
the place of cooperation in today’s li- 
brary program. The Chief of Exten- 
sion Services of the Illinois State Li- 
brary, together with the Chief of 
Public Services and a member of the 
Extension staff, were present to help 
in the discussion. 

About 10,000 volumes from the 
Illinois State Library are available at 
the Service Center for the people of 
the area. New books are constantly 
added. Libraries serving the general 
public are invited to come and bor- 
row as many as are needed for the 
month. 
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Recordings will also be available 
for loan. Here, as in any library, “If 
you don’t see what you want, ask the 
librarian.” A Consultant from the 
Illinois State Library will be on duty 
Wednesday and Thursday of the sec- 
ond week of each month. The dates 
for May are the 13th and 14th. Help 
in selecting materials and advisory 
service is available to Board mem- 
bers and librarians. 

Group discussions are being 
planned periodically. Each individual 
library can be prouder and stronger 
in its own service when cooperating 
in the Regional Library Service plan. 


THE LIBRARY AT THE STATE TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, GENEVA, ILL. 


By ELIZABETH CooK* 


EpitTor’s Note: Miss Krigbaum, Princi- 
cipal, makes the following comments: “The 
school has made an effort to provide an 
attractive and relaxed atmosphere; the in- 
formality of the library situation and the 
age of the librarian [in the twenties] have 
made it possible for girls to seek advice— 
both personal and educational. Destruction 
of books has decreased remarkably since 
Miss Cook’s arrival, about sixteen months 
ago.” 


One of the newer phases of library 
work is that of institutional libraries. 
Most institutions maintain book col- 
lections entirely, or almost entirely, 
comprised of donations, but only dur- 
ing the past few years has any at- 
tempt been made to establish active, 
constructive library programs within 
institutional walls. Our own State of 
Illinois is one of the pioneering states 
in institutional library work. The 
State Library has appointed a full- 
time advisor, Miss Alma Lundeen, 
who gives help and counsel to these 
embryonic libraries. Suggestions are 
available for trained or partially 
trained librarians, or if needed, she 


* Librarian. 


arrives still in the process of rolling 
up her sleeves. 

Institutional libraries are designed 
to serve a variety ‘of purposes, ac- 
cording to the nature of the institu- 
tion, but our library, in common with 
all libraries, serves the two-fold pur- 
pose of recreational reading, and edu- 
cational reading. With these objec- 
tives in mind, the institutional 
librarian slants her collection to the 
interests and abilities of a very select 
group. 

At the Illinois State Training 
School for Girls, we work with ap- 
proximately 250 girls between the 
ages of 10 and 18. As a part of their 
problem, most of our girls have had 
difficulty in adjusting to school on 
the “outside”, and may be several 
years behind their age group aca- 
demically when we get them. While 
school attendance is not compulsory 
for those over 16 years, it is required 
of girls under 16, both within our in- 
stitution and when they leave. The 
failure to adjust in outside school 
may be due to emotional factors, re- 
tardation, or a combination of these 
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and other factors, but the result is 
an unpleasant taste of anything edu- 
cational. 

Our library must serve both as an 
aid to remedial work in all areas, as 
well as recreation for those girls 
whose ability has taken them much 
more rapidly than their peer group. 
The shelves resemble those of a pub- 
lic library in variety. We must have 
picture books and primers, graduat- 
ing upward to adult novels, with non- 
fiction at all levels. Since our collec- 
tion numbers only about 2,000 vol- 
umes it is a challenging task, and one 
which would be impossible if it were 
not for inter-library loans. 

Although a concentrated library 
program is new to us, we have housed 
a collection of books for years. Am- 
ple testimony is afforded by the 1,400 
volumes which had to be discarded 
by reason of age, condition, or sub- 
ject matter before the work of cata- 
loging could begin. Another monu- 
mental task was the removal of 
sliding glass doors from the book- 
cases to make the collection which 
remained more accessible. Our book- 
cases have been painted, and an effort 
has been made to provide an attrac- 
tive, relaxed atmosphere for the girls. 


About two years ago, on the invi- 
tation of Miss Myrtle P. Wolff, then 
our institutional superintendent, the 
State Library, under the direction of 
Miss Helene Rogers, made a survey of 
the library situation at the training 
school, and compiled a list of rec- 
ommendations based on the survey. 
The result was that a full-time libra- 
rian was hired, and the work of cata- 
loging the collection according to 
Dewey was begun. Plans have been 
made to provide a book budget so 
that money need not be provided 
from the “equipment fund”, and so 
that donations need not comprise the 
larger part of our acquisitions. It 
should also result in a better balanced 
collection, and one in which titles and 
subject matter can be better con- 
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trolled. The more dynamic changes 
are stabilizing into a regular program 
of ordering and discarding books, and 
we are expanding into other services. 


In addition to our book collection, 
the library regularly receives about 
20 periodicals, and one newspaper. 
We also, of course, keep the current 
issue of our own school paper “Teen 
Talks”. Work has been begun on a 
picture and pamphlet file which we 
hope will be an addition to the visual 
aids facet of the classroom program. 
Already, before much more than the 
initial sorting has taken place, we 
have loaned pictures and articles for 
the inauguration, and for the Feb- 
ruary holidays. 

Still another phase of our program 
is the ever-increasing use of the film 
service which has recently been add- 
ed to the services of the State Li- 
brary. Our recreational program here 
at the school is expanding, and many 
of the evening programs in the cot- 
tages consist of films and discussions. 
We are also fortunate in having a TV 
set which was presented to the school 
by the State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, located in the library. The 
girls enjoyed watching the inaugura- 
tion exercises on TV, and each cot- 
tage is scheduled for an occasional 
evening of TV. 

We like to think that a lot has 
been done toward beginning an active 
library program here, but many 
things remain for the future. Our 
central library is scheduled to be 
moved from the academic school into 
a newly remodeled room in the ad- 
ministration building. New shelves 
and furniture are anticipated daily, 
and we hope that, once moved, the 
library will serve as a recreational 
center for staff members in off-duty 
hours as well as a central location for 
library routine. The new location will 
have an area devoted to a staff and 
professional library. Books pertaining 
to the adolescent and his problems, 
and books about our work will be 
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available as an aid to in-service train- 
ing of personnel. Books for pure rec- 
reational reading will also be avail- 
able to staff members, although, of 
course, they are free to borrow from 
our present collection. 

Still another improvement planned 
for the near future is the establish- 
ment of cottage libraries. Our own 
collection, supplemented by material 
from the State Library, will be placed 
in the cottages so that books will be 
even more readily accessible to girls 
with leisure time. Such small collec- 
tions will be changed every other 
week for the sake of variety and re- 
pair. 

Our library is still in the experi- 
mental stage; that is part of its charm 
and compensation. The staff, as a 
whole, is enthusiastic and coopera- 
tive, and progress is being made on 
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weeding out problems peculiar to our 
situation as well as those common to 
all libraries. We use deprivation of 
library privileges as punishment, but 
the new books seem to be their own 
reward. Instances of writing in the 
books, tearing, or other destruction 
has fallen off so greatly that punish- 
ment is rarely necessary. 

Routine is never routine when deal- 
ing with teen-agers, and ours are a 
particularly interesting and reward- 
ing group. We hope to be able to 
make a study in the future based on 
the Stanford Achievement Test scores 
to determine whether our readers are 
the same girls who show the most 
improvement academically. In the 
meantime, we may assume from the 
growing circulation, that our program 
is successfully launched with the peo- 
ple it is designed to serve. 


COOK COUNTY PLAT BOOKS 


Tue Illinois State Library has re- 
cently acquired a most valuable and 
interesting set of maps, 37 volumes 
of plats which cover the townships 
of Cook County. The set is compiled, 
published and serviced by the Sid- 
well Studio of West Chicago, Ill. Sid- 
well Studio originated the Clear View 
process used in all of its atlases and 
plat books making them clear and 
easily read. By means of this proc- 
ess it is possible to revise the volumes 
annually without republishing the 
whole set. 


The volumes are large and heavy, 
measuring approximately 21 inches 
wide, 30 inches long, and 1 inch thick. 
The plats are drawn clearly on heavy 
white paper, with descriptive notes 
along the margins. Each volume 
gives detailed information on town- 
ships, subdivisions and lots which is 
of especial interest to abstract com- 
panies, real estate companies and 
property owners. 

Due to their size and value, the 
volumes will not circulate but can 
be used in the Library by any inter- 
ested persons. 
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TIPS FOR TRUSTEES 








ATTENDANCE AT BOARD 
MEETINGS 

Is it difficult to get all your mem- 
bers out to meetings? 
Have they lost interest? . 
Should members who have little 
interest in library service remain 
on the Board? 

VACANCIES ON BOARD 
Do you have a full number on the 
Board? 
If vacancies occur in a city library 
notify the Mayor immediately to 
fill the vacancy. (Ill. Rev. Stat., 
Chap. 81, Sect. 3.) In a village, 
town, or township library, “The 
vacancy may be filled by the re- 
maining directors until the next 
annual library election, at which 
election a director to fill the va- 
cancy shall be elected. (Ill. Rev. 
Stat., Chap. 81, Sect. 11, Par. 3.) 
In a district library, “Vacancies 
occurring in the Board shall be 
filled by the county board for the 
unexpired term. (Ill. Rev. Stat., 
Chap. 81, Sect. 27.2.) 

BY-LAWS 
Have you a set of by-laws for your 
individual library? 
Are they kept up to date? 
Do you refer to them constantly 
for policy making decisions? 
(For sample by-laws, see ILLI- 
NOIS LIBRARIES, Dec. 1949.) 


TERM OF OFFICE OF BOARD 
MEMBERS 
Have you ever felt that a Board 
member, like the President of the 
United States, should succeed him- 
self only once? In the library laws 
of some states there has been an 
attempt to keep the Board from 
stagnating by forbidding reappoint- 
ment or re-election of a member 
who has held office two full terms. 
Reappointment or re-election may 
be made after being out of office 


for a year. This plan opens the 
Board occasionally to new mem- 
bers. 


QUALIFICATIONS 


Are your members broadly repre- 
sentative of the community? 

Do you have men and women with 
progressive ideas and business ex- 
perience? 


MEETINGS 


Does your Board hold regular 
monthly meetings? 

What do you discuss aside from 
the payment of bills? 

Does the President work out an 
order of business before the meet- 
ing? 

Are the minutes of the previous 
meeting sent to the members before 
the next meeting? 

Are special‘items of new business 
sent to the members before they 
are discussed in the Board meet- 
ing? 


ACTION OF BOARD 


Do you as a Board act on every 
issue, so that no individual mem- 
ber makes independent decisions 
which may not reflect the thinking 
of the entire Board? 

Are your Board members in agree- 
ment on policies? 

Do all members accept and coop- 
erate in policy making? 


STAFF-BOARD RELATIONS 


Does your librarian attend the 
Board meeting? 
Does she act as secretary? 


, Does she contribute to the discus- 


sion of policies? 

Do your Board members refrain 
from going to the library individ- 
ually to get intimate reports? 

Is your Human Relations policy 
good ? 

Is your staff happy? 
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FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


Louis: ANTHONY, Editor* 








THE ROLE OF THE RESOURCE UNIT IN LIBRARY 
INSTRUCTION 


MurRIEL BENNETT 


Mucu has been said and written 
about the best methods for teaching 
secondary pupils how to use the li- 
brary. It is the opinion of this libra- 
rian that each librarian must work 
out a system based on child develop- 
ment and library science which best 
suits his particular school and com- 
munity. The type of curriculum in 
each school concerned will determine 
the demands made upon the library 
and the need for particular library 
skills. Another factor to be consid- 
ered is the so called library minded- 
ness of the administrators and fac- 
ulty. The demand will be great or 
small according to these attitudes and 
the types of teaching done. However, 
in addition to this, a librarian must 
take a wider view and realize that 
the child cannot be kept within the 

* Director of Libraries, Public Schools, Alton, 


Ill., and mer ber Advisory Committee Illinois 
State Library. 








Muriel Bennett, Libra 
rian, Hillsboro Commun- 
ity High School, Hills- 
boro, Ill. has her B.ed. 
Illinois State Normal 
University, M.S.L.S. Unik 
versity of Illinois Library 
School. Her experience 
includes teaching in ele- 
mentary and secondary 
schools in Illinois. She 
was Publicity Chairman 
of LAS.L., and later 
Vice President of I.A.S.L. 
Holds membership in 
ALA, ILA, IASL, NEA, 
IEA, Hillsboro Teachers 
Association, Pi Kappa 
Delta, Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Club, 
Secretary, Hillsboro Pub- 
lic Library Board. 





boundaries of the local level, but 
must be educated for life in the world 
with its multiplicity of problems. It 
is therefore his responsibility also to 
formulate a long range goal which 
will function not only while the boy 
or girl is in that particular high 
school, but will serve his needs 
through life in any community. 

Pupils for the most part will de- 
mand instruction only as the need 
arises, and for some the need will 
never arise. For this reason it should 
be the concern of the teachers and 
librarians to provide library experi- 
ences which will lead the pupil nat- 
urally and purposefully into the 
library and help him to realize that 
the library is a social educational 
center with lasting and satisfying 
values. 

There is no magic trick whereby 
this can be brought about. But it 
should be associated with some nat- 
ural process. It is a recognized fact 
that educational methods and cur- 
ricula are undergoing great change. 
Two global wars and a depression 
have pointed out the necessity for 
the adjustment of our educational 
patterns to fit modern living. The re- 
sult has been the rise of types of cur- 
ricula which place emphasis on the 
development of the whole child rather 
than on subject-matter. This in turn 
has produced new methods of teach- 
ing and new devices for learning. 
Among these new devices is the re- 
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source unit which is being used wide- 
ly by progressive teachers. 

Since library instruction must keep 
pace with other types of instruction, 
if it is going to function in the new 
curricula, the librarian must acquaint 
himself with the new educative proc- 
esses the same as teachers do. He is 
no longer the custodian of books, but 
is the co-worker of every teacher and 
planning committee of the school. It 
becomes his responsibility to project 
the library as a source of materials 
and working tools for every school 
project. 

Librarians have long since recog- 
nized the importance of integrated 
library lessons and have frowned up- 
on the isolated lesson as somewhat 
equivalent to the old textbook meth- 
ods of instruction used by teachers 
of the past decade. The modern 
methods of teaching recognize the 
child as an individual. They also rec- 
ognize the many levels of mentality 
found in a single classroom and make 
provision in their planning for ma- 
terials and activities suitable to meet 
all these differences. This recognition 
has led educators to see the useful- 
ness of the resource unit which makes 
it possible to plan a unit of work 
which meets the interests and abili- 
ties of many pupils in a single group. 

Alberty set up the following criteria 
for the construction and evaluation of 
a resource unit: 


1. The resource unit should rec- 
ognize the needs and interest 
of youth. 

2. The resource unit should sug- 
gest opportunities for student 
participation in planning, de- 
veloping, and evaluating the 
work. 

3. The resource unit should pro- 
vide suitable materials to fur- 
ther the socialization of stu- 
dents. 


4. The resource unit should ex- 
plore the resources of the com- 
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munity that may be utilized in 
developing the unit. 

5. The student activities that are 
suggested should be based up- 
on sound principles of learn- 
ing. 

6. The various proposals included 
in a resource unit should be 
practicable under prevailing 
school conditions. 

7. The resource unit should be 
constructed in such a way 
as to stimulate professional 
growth in democratic methods 
of working with students. 

8. The resource unit should help 
the teacher to provide experi- 
ences for students which call 
for reflective thinking. 

9. The resource unit should be 
based upon definite educa- 
tional philosophy. 

10. The resource unit should be 
organized in such a way that 
it can easily be used by teach- 
ers. 

11. The resource unit should be 
developed by several teachers 
representing as many subject 
fields as possible. 

12. The resource unit should con- 
tain many more suggestions 
than the class is likely to use. 

13. The resource unit should be 
suited to the maturity of the 
students. 


The usefulness and flexibility of 
such a unit points to a teaching de- 
vice which has many possibilities for 
the secondary school librarian inter- 
ested in improving methods of in- 
struction in the use of the library by 
secondary school pupils. However, 
before any real learning process or 
problem solving, even with a resource 
unit, can be carried on, each pupil 
and teacher needs to know certain 
fundamental techniques for using 
books and other library materials. 


1 Harold Alberty, Reorganizing the High School 
= (New York: Macmillan, 1947), p. 
a . i 
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Acquisition of this information calls 
for a period of orientation. 


It is now the practice in many sec- 
ondary schools to orient all freshmen 
and new pupils in the basic proced- 
ures of the school sometime during 
the first few days of the term. This is 
often done through home room pro- 
grams, or in the absence of home 
rooms through the English classes. 
As a foundation for later work in the 
library the opening program should 
include some provision for orienta- 
tion in the library as it does for all 
other school departments. Here the 
teacher, administrator and librarian 
plan together. The person who is re- 
sponsible for the group tour of the 
school plant should orient his group 
as to what it can expect to see and 
hear on its first visit to the library as 
well as to other parts of the school. 
What happens and what is said on 
this first visit to the library has much 
to do with the future attitudes of the 
pupils toward the library. So it be- 
hooves the librarian to make all con- 
tacts attractive and businesslike as 
possible. When the group arrives at 
the library, the librarian plays the 
role of hostess and lays the founda- 
tion for future friendships with the 
group. He points out such items as 
the arrangement of the books on the 
shelves, the location of the card cata- 
log, how to charge out a book, and 
the general behavior expected of a 
good library citizen. Finally, each 
pupil in the absence of a student 
handbook may be given a mimeo- 
graphed sheet covering library rou- 
tines such as time of opening and 
closing, checking out books, returning 
books, fines and other routine library 
procedures. This visit should be fol- 
lowed up by a discussion period in 
the classroom of what has been seen 
and heard. Such a discussion leads 
naturally in the classroom into a real 
orientation period which may be 
highlighted by a film on the use of 
the library. This film in most cases 
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will cause some questions to arise 
which will lay the foundation for an- 
other discussion period in which more 
concrete facts can be examined. At 
this second discussion meeting the 
pupils can be introduced by the 
teacher to filmstrips showing the se- 
crets of the card catalog, Dewey deci- 
mal system, the dictionary and ency- 
clopedias which will supplement the 
remarks made by the librarian on 
their first visit to the library. Two 
more periods could be devoted to in- 
dexes, reference books and magazines 
to good advantage. After these orien- 
tation periods the pupil should be 
encouraged to go to the library by 
himself to browse or check out a book 
which he has found himself. 


It is not expected that every pupil 
will learn all he could or should know 
about the library in these brief orien- 
tation periods, but many pupils will 
learn a sufficient amount to free the 
librarian to help those who need extra 
help when they return to the library 
later. When class groups go to the 
library, the teacher in charge should 
be expected to go with his group and 
be so informed that he too can assist 
in helping those who are not yet in- 
dependent. All such group meetings 
in the library should be pre-planned 
by the teacher and librarian. If this 
procedure is followed, then when the 
class comes to the library to develop 
a resource unit the materials needed 
will be available and accessible. 
Again the teacher should brief his 
group on the care of books and their 
various parts as well as making sug- 
gestions where certain kinds of ma- 
terials can be found before coming 
to the library. This will give the 
pupils a starting point when they 
arrive. If possible the librarian should 
attend these briefing periods and offer 
suggestions also. In this way time 
and commotion is saved and pupils 
set to work on their problems as soon 
as they arrive in the library. At ‘the 
same time they are being introduced 
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to reference materials and methods 
of research. 

Since no resource unit will require 
all the resources of the library at the 
same time, only certain tools can be 
mastered with each unit. This makes 
the process seem somewhat slow since 
only a few materials may be needed 
at first. However, if teachers and li- 
brarians have planned carefully and 
wisely, many tools and types of ma- 
terial can be introduced and much 
practice given during the four year 
period of high school. The results 
will be gratifying, for the pupils will 
have found the library a working or- 
ganization with meaning fitted into 
their daily needs. The teacher and 
the librarian will have taught the 
pupils to know and use again and 
again the tools which will help them 
to solve their problems, for as the 
materials are being used for each re- 
source unit a painless purposeful li- 
brary lesson will be in process. Pupils 
may also discover other library ma- 
terials besides those indicated by the 
teacher and the librarian, and this 
will offer an opportunity for the li- 
brarian to explain special features of 
other library resources. This will help 
to meet the various levels of ability 
in the group. In this manner the 
pupil learns library procedures while 
he is solving his own problems. At 
the same time he is working in a 
democratic situation sharing and re- 
ceiving from his classmates. In this 
way the resource unit lends itself to 
the natural approach to the acquisi- 
tion of library skills. It integrates the 
library with the curriculum because 
it is a problem solving process which 
gives rise to a felt need for library 
instruction when instruction is need- 
ed. It promotes group research as 
well as individual initiative; it per- 
mits teaching on many levels; it can 
be worked out in a democratic set- 
ting. It can be evaluated. It makes 
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it possible for the library to become 
a laboratory where practices are 
meaningful and practical. It helps 
project the library as a planning- 
teaching center. It places as much 
responsibility on the teacher as on 
the librarian. This is a good situa- 
tion, for it works for better under- 
standing of both the curriculum and 
the library. To succeed the two ele- 
ments of the school must blend. By 
planning and working together each 
one is working toward a common 
goal. This takes the library off its 
pedestal and makes it the cog in the 
educational wheel that it should be, 
and, the librarian a teacher. 

The effects upon the pupil are 
worthwhile and wholesome. He has 
an opportunity to become skillful in 
the use of library materials because 
library procedures are no longer iso- 
lated facts, but are the tools for solv- 
ing the problems which interpret his 
needs. He can learn to discover new 
materials for himself. He can learn 
to plan with others, for he, his teach- 
er, his classmates and the librarian 
make up a planning team which exe- 
cutes its plans after they are made. 
He is learning how to work with 
others, cooperatively. 

All this adds up to integration at 
its best. Because this type of ap- 
proach is democratic, developmental, 
and satisfying to the individual, both 
pupils and teachers may profit. 
Therefore, teaching the use of the 
library while developing a resource 
unit-which is related to a real class- 
room-life situation fulfills the mod- 
ern approach to education. This 
practical device can be utilized by 
the progressive educator—the libra- 
rian—who would take his place as 
leader, teacher, and guide in the edu- 
cative process of all youth; who 
would see his library as a planning- 
teaching center; as a dynamo giving 
vital energy and enriching all edu- 
cative processes in the school. 
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GREENVILLE COLLEGE LIBRARY 


RusBy E. DARE 


GREENVILLE COLLEGE, Greenville, IIL, 
a four year liberal arts college under 
the auspices of the Free Methodist 
Church, operates under the two slo- 
gans, “Christian culture in educa- 
tion” and “Personalized education”. 
The latest catalog lists sixteen gen- 
eral objectives expressed in terms of 
desired student behaviors, covering 
all phases of human life, the ultimate 
purpose being the well integrated, 
matured, trained Christian adjusted 
to all phases of his society. It is only 
to the extent that the library of this 
institution contributes to the achieve- 
ment of these goals that it fulfills its 
function. 

From the point of view of the li- 


* Librarian, Chicago Undergraduate Division, 
University of Illinois. 
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brary staff the above ideal is ex- 
pressed in the aim that each student 
be encouraged to develop his best in- 
dividual capabilities by variety of 
contact with the best culture of the 
past and present under his own initia- 
tive. It is rare that a library has had 
such complete opportunity to work 
out its philosophy in all areas. The 
accomplishment of this has been pos- 
sible by the process of changing the 
library’s greatest liability into its 
greatest asset, for the new program 
began with so poor a library that 
almost all it now owns and does is 
the result of purposeful growth. 
About twenty years ago Greenville 
College Library was a negligible ad- 
junct to the college, a very small and 
poor collection, most ineffectively 
cataloged, housed in quarters which 
had “just grown” adding room to 
room, never having had a trained 
librarian, and without a_ budget. 
Rapid growth directly into the pat- 
tern and purposes of the college has 
produced a total library peculiarly 
our own. 

For at least twenty years a new 
building was an ever increasing neces- 
sity and dream. As a result, pro- 
grams, plans, and designs were made 
and re-made to the extent that when 
the building became a possibility, the 
thinking of the college administra- 
tion, the library committee, and the 
librarian was quite well crystalized. 
This building, dedicated in the fall 
of 1950, in both its architecture and 
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its philosophy of service expresses 
the newer trends. Most of all, it is 
intended to fill the needs of our par- 
ticular institution. Architecturally it 
has a modular plan, almost complete- 
ly flexible on the interior. Its facili- 
ties and service plan are aimed at 
giving complete freedom of access to 
as wide variety of materials as pos- 
sible, encouraging student initiative 
in using them, and providing for as 
many of the student study and leisure 
time needs as possible. 

The result of this type of thinking 
is a library without a stack room. 
The main book areas are in the cen- 
ter of the reading rooms with the 
adjacent tables varying in size from 
those seating eight to individual 
study tables, so that each student 
may follow his own taste. Absolutely 
all materials the student uses—refer- 
ence, reserves, pamphlets, pictures, 
current magazines, bound magazines 
—are in these reading rooms. Special 
facilities include: group study rooms 
where small groups, especially class 
study committees and panels, can 
study together or debate teams may 
work as a unit with the materials as- 
sembled there; a browsing nook; a 
typing room with the possibility of 
renting a typewriter if the student 
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does not own one; seminar classroom 
for classes needing extensive use of 
library materials in specific periods; 
a music listening room for apprccia- 
tive purposes only; a permanent pic- 
ture display rod in the lower foyer 
for ever-changing art displays; and 
a walled outdoor reading garden to 
be furnished when funds permit. 
The book collection is about three 
times as large as it was fifteen years 
ago and more than twice as large as 
it was ten years ago. That means that 
almost everything except basic works 
have been purchased recently. Since 
the ideal has always been a small 
collection which functions for the un- 
dergraduate student working with our 
particular curricular and co-curricu- 
lar goals, gifts have been accepted 
sparingly, purchases made thought- 
fully, and the early collection was 
weeded mercilessly by the librarian 
and faculty members working coop- 
eratively. In book purchases every 
effort has been made to gain a 
healthy balance between buying for 
the present curriculum and _ filling 
gaps between departments and check- 
ing all sorts of standard lists. The 
result is a library of 28,000 volumes 
with little dead material, growing at 
the rate of over 1,500 volumes per 
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year under a budget for books alone 
which exceeded $4,300 the past year. 

In harmony with our objectives the 
only special collections are those 
which fit our needs. The primary rea- 
son for the existence of Greenville 
College is the producing of students 
with a vital Christian faith which 
gives a satisfying life philosophy and 
which is expressed in socially cen- 
tered ethical living. Hence, the library 
attempts to purchase and display fre- 
quently both books on Christian doc- 
trine, psychology and social order 
and on the big ethical problems of 
youth today—love, sex, marriage and 
divorce, drugs, alcohol, honesty, etc. 
Since the school functions to a con- 
siderable degree as a teacher training 
institution, a fair sample textbook 
collection has been assembled. A spe- 
cial file of vocational guidance mate- 
rial is available. Cultural and leisure 
time needs are provided for both by 
books on music, art, hobbies, etc., 
and by the circulating record and 
picture collections and a kodachrome 
slide file, largely of the masterpieces 
in art. 

Though all materials are complete- 
ly accessible, still the informality of 
a browsing nook and the aid it gives 
in selecting leisure reading seems to 
pay well for the extra effort. The 
area is separated from the main read- 
ing room by counter height shelving 
only. The collection, which is changed 
annually, is selected cooperatively by 
students, faculty, and the library 
staff. An attempt is made to include 
books from all fields. The alphabet- 
ical arrangement aims to promote va- 
riety in reading. Circulation from the 
browsing nook is quite heavy. Addi- 
tional constantly changing displays 
in the foyer and the featuring of all 
new books in the reading room aids 
in book consciousness. In fact, in the 
whole library even when the collec- 
tion was pathetically inadequate, per 
capita use both among students and 
faculty has ranked high in com- 
parison with other schools. If this 
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were not true, we would be failing in 
our specific philosophy. 

The plan of service adopted is also 
intended to grant as much freedom 
to students as the comparatively lim- 
ited resources will permit. Naturally 
the student handles within the build- 
ing everything as he wishes. Almost 
anything in the library is permitted 
to be charged out — records, slides, 
pictures, pamphlets, books, unbound 
periodicals, even current magazines 
for over-night use. The procedure for 
doing this consists simply in the stu- 
dent signing his name. Particularly 
satisfying is the very small number 
of reserves. Almost every study of the 
reserve system has ended with an in- 
dictment of it. As a result, the faculty 
of Greenville College have attempted 
to find better ways of using books. 
Such methods as topical assignments 
and all-semester outlines of readings 
have largely replaced reserves. The 
few that are still mecessary are 
shelved in the general reading room 
where students use them at will and 
leave a record only for over-night use. 
The accessibility of all materials and 
simplicity of charging is possible only 
because inventory records over the 
years show very slight abuse of the 
privilege. 

The organization of the adminis- 
tration of the library aims at accom- 
plishing these same goals. Back of 
everything, the administrative officers 
of the college are unusually library 
minded, a fact proved by a liberal 
budget for a small institution and by 
the new building. They combine de- 
lightfully a deep interest in the pro- 
gram with almost complete freedom 
for the library staff and committee 
to formulate and work out its own 
policies. The college has provided a 
trained librarian with faculty rank of 
professor and a partially trained as- 
sistant. Both student assistants and 
trained staff aim at friendly service 
largely geared to guiding the student 
in helping himself. 
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To aid the staff in accomplishing 
these purposes there is in an advisory 
capacity both a faculty and student 
library committee. The faculty com- 
mittee acts as assistants to the libra- 
rian on far reaching policies, budget, 
etc. With the architect they were al- 
most completely responsible for the 
planning of the new building. The 
actual rules of operation, circulation 
system, reserves, fines, etc., have been 
largely the work of the student li- 
brary committee in cooperation with 
the librarian. This committee was or- 
ganized approximately fifteen years 
ago to fill a four-fold function: (1) 
To represent the student body in li- 
brary administration, (2) to foster 
good feeling between the student 
body and the library, (3) to encour- 
age leisure time reading on the cam- 
pus, and (4) to encourage in its mem- 
bers knowledge and understanding of 
current literature. This committee 
has always played a significant part 
in keeping the library administration 
conscious of student needs. It has 
also been a live factor in promoting 
student leisure reading by book teas, 
chapel and campus radio reviews, 
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displays, book lists, and publicity in 
the student paper. 

Greenville College Library has 
traveled a long way from the days 
when some of the earliest publicity 
declared that “every book or maga- 
zine brought onto the campus is to 
be inspected by the president”. How- 
ever, those responsible for the library 
have had up to the present time sev- 
eral special spurs to motivate prog- 
ress—changing a smali collection of 
books intc a vital library, rapid 
growth, inspections by accrediting 
agencies, building plans, etc. Con- 
stantly enlarging vision of the func- 
tion of the library in the liberal arts 
program will be necessary if the 
library is not to become static. Ful- 
filling this vision must certainly in- 
clude increasingly adapting the col- 
lection and service to institutional 
aims and developing, as funds per- 
mit, the newer types of services, such 
as augmenting the visual aids. With 
a flexible building, if the staff keeps 
professionally alert, Greenville Col- 
lege Library should be able to fit in- 
creasingly well into shifting educa- 
tional philosophies and changing cur- 
ricula. 


* *£ *k K 


National Book Week will be observed in 1953 during the week of Novem- 
ber 15 thru 21. The theme will be “Reading is Fun”. 
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CHICAGO HISTORICAL SOCIETY? 


MARGARET SCRIVENt 


Tue Chicago Historical Society, or- 
ganized in 1856, is the oldest of the 
city’s museums and libraries. The 
purpose of its founders was to estab- 
lish a library and “a cabinet of an- 
tiquities” covering Illinois and the 
Old Northwest Territory, and to 
“preserve in particular such historical 


* Librarian, Chicago Sun-Times, 211 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

+ North Avenue at Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 

+ Miss Scriven was librarian of the Public Li- 
brary at Dixon for ‘“‘about twenty years, and on a 
leave of absence, in 1944, worked for a year in 
the Historical Office at Wright Field, Dayton, 
Ohio.”” For the last seven years has been librarian 
at the Chicago Historical Society. 
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materials as shall serve to illustrate 
the settlement and growth of the 
City of Chicago.” That statement of 
intention describes the library’s spe- 
cialties, but both the library and the 
“cabinet of antiquities,” now one of 
the finest historical museums in the 
country, range over the entire field 
of American history. 

The Society’s building in Lincoln 
Park is its seventh home. The third 
one, a “fire-proof” building, went up 
in flames in the fire of 1871. Lost at 
this time was Lincoln’s Emancipation 
Proclamation. Since then the library 
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has acquired about 80,000 books and 
pamphlets, 5,600 volumes of news- 
papers, 10,000 volumes of periodicals, 
675 atlases, 4,000 maps, 4,000 broad- 
sides, and a quarter million manu- 
scripts. 

Its collection of basic materials on 
Chicago history is especially impor- 
tant. It has a complete file of Chi- 
cago city directories, many issues of 
telephone and business directories, 
street guides, early reports of the 
City of Chicago and Cook County, 
and other similar publications. In 
many cases the histories of business 
houses, industries, clubs, charitable 
organizations, and churches, could 
not be written without the informa- 
tion available here. The library also 
contains such fugitive material as 
menus, theatre programs (some 
11,000), sheet music, and business 
cards, and other files kept up from 
day to day include newspaper clip- 
pings, obituaries, and pictures-in- 
books. Of the newspapers and period- 
icals published in Chicago the library 
has many that are uncommon and 
some that are rare; its holdings are 
imperfectly recorded in union lists, 
and somc titles are not mentioned 
at all. 

On Illinois and the Old Northwest, 
the library, which for many years 
was the only important research in- 
stitution in Chicago, has such gov- 
ernment publications as laws of the 
territories and the states that grew 
out of them, and House and Senate 
journals. County and town histories 
for the midwest states are to be found 
in numbers. A file dealing with ship 
disasters on the Great Lakes is fre- 
quently consulted. Thousands of let- 
ters and documents portray French 
explorations in this region, hundreds 
of them signed by sovereigns, gover- 
nors, and explorers, including Louis 
XIII, Frontenac, Joliet, LaSalle, and 
Tonti. 7 

While the library’s avowed field is 
this midwest region, and while em- 
phasis now is more and more on Chi- 
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cago, its holdings in general American 
history cannot be ignored — back- 
ground material accounts for more 
than half of the collections. There is 
a wider variety of newspapers and 
periodicals than the reader might ex- 
pect to find, and special collections 
and a diversity of odd manuscripts 
make it more than a local depository. 

A large lot of documents relate to 
the British in North America. The 
young United States is represented 
by collections in which many letters 
occur by such men as Zebulon Pike, 
Henry Dearborn, Anthony Wayne, 
George Washington, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, and Aaron Burr. The Civil War 
Collection is a noteworthy one, con- 
sisting of about 7,000 books and pe- 
riodicals; manuscripts include diaries 
and thousands of letters of officers 
and enlisted men. A sizable portion 
of it is Confederate material. Other 
papers worth mentioning pertain to 
Abraham Lincoln, the Fur Trade, the 
Mormons, and John Brown. 

In the care of material an effort is 
made to steer between the niceties of 
the private collector and the practices 
of the public library: to preserve cvig- 
inal condition, insofar as possible, yet 
make everything available for use. 
Rare books are boxed, for identifica- 
tion and protection, and filed in the 
general collection—a plan not ad- 
visable where shelves are open, but 
wholly satisfactory where stacks are 
closed. These books are labeled, not 
on the spine, but on the covering slip- 
case; others bear the standard oblong 
paper label, which can be soaked off 
without discoloring the binding. No 
stylus, no white ink, no shellac. On 
the inside, books are marked in pen- 
cil only — source, and classification 
number. No ink, no stamping, no em- 
bossing. For mending torn pages Per- 
mafilm is used, or transparent paper. 
No Scotch tape. A preservative is 
used systematically on books that are 
bound entirely, or partly, in leather. 

Pamphlets are not considered ex- 
pendable, and are neither sewed nor 
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glued into binders. A specially made 
folder is used in which there is a 
three-gusset pocket; the pamphlet 
can be slipped in and out of this 
pocket without injury. An extensive 
program of map and broadside repair 
is nearing completion. Smaller pieces 
have been backed with muslin and 
laminated; wall maps have been sec- 
tioned, and so mounted that folds 
are on the cloth and not on the map 
itself; more valuable items have been 
restored by an expert and mounted 
on linen or rag board. All fit into 
standard steel map cases.. Illustrative 
material — photographs, prints, and 
cartoons—housed in the museum de- 
partment, are cared for in much the 
same way. 

Books are not circulated to the 
public, but mest of them are avail- 
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able for inter-library loan, and photo- 

«stats, photographs, and microfilm can 
be had for all library and museum 
holdings. 

The library is free to the public, 
and while it is patronized by the curi- 
ous and the mildly interested, it is 
used chiefly by authors of books, 
writers for newspapers and period- 
icals, script writers, advertisers, and 
persons working on theses and disser- 
tations. The Chicago Historical So- 
ciety is almost entirely privately sup- 
ported, by endowment and member- 
ship, and is under the general super- 
vision of a Board of Trustees, elected 
by the members. The Director is Paul 
M. Angle; the Curator of the Mu- 
seum, H. Maxson Holloway; and the 
Librarian, Margaret Scriven. 








NEWS FLASH! 


The Regional Library Meeting scheduled at Bloomington, Tues- 
day, May 19, will be held at the Withers Public Library in Bloom- 
ington rather than at East Bay Camp north of Bloomington. - 
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HISTORICAL TREASURES OF RANDOLPH COUNTY 


ERNEST E. EAST 


E,arty records of Randolph County 
covering more than a century and in- 
cluding French language documents 
beginning in 1718 have been photo- 
graphed by the Illinois State Library 
and the microfilms deposited in the 
State Archives. Documents and vol- 
umes which required forty-five hun- 
dred feet of 35-millimeter film were 
photographed. An estimated fifty- 
five thousand pages were copied. 
Many significant facts in the gov- 
ernment of the people of the Kas- 
kaskia community under the flags of 
three nations are found in the collec- 
tion. First was the Empire of France 
which surrendered control of the IIli- 
nois Country to England. George 
Rogers Clark and his “Long Knives” 
of Virginia expelled the British. Then 
followed the governments of the Ter- 
ritory North-West of the River Ohio; 


* Archivist, Illinois State Library, Springfield. 
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Indiana Territory, and Illinois Terri- 
tory before Illinois was admitted to 
the Union in 1818. 

Kaskaskia was the largest settle- 
ment in the Illinois Country under 
the French regime. Some ten miles 
northward was Fort Chartres, the 
seat of military and civil government 
from 1719 until 1765 except for an 
interval of nine years when it was at 
Kaskaskia while the fortification was 
being built. The first and serond 
forts were of wood. The third and 
last was of stone and was completed 
in 1756. It was transferred to the 
British and the name was changed to 
Fort Cavendish. The fort was 
abandoned and practically destroyed 
by the British in 1772. The original 
powder house remained when the 
State of Illinois acquired the site and 
established it as a State Park. 

When Randolph, the second IIli- 
nois county was organized in 1795, 
five years later than St. Clair, the 
county seat was established at Kas- 
kaskia. The seat of government was 
removed to Chester in 1847 and 
there the official records are kept in 
the court house, a part of which was 
constructed in 1849. The building 
does not contain a fireproof vault. 

Earliest French documents had the 
benefit of reinforcement with silk and 
mounting on sheets of heavy white 
paper, this by the Illinois Historical 
Survey of the University of Illincis, 
and a comparatively. small number 
were mentioned or printed in publi- 
cations of the Illinois State Historical 
Library beginning in 1904. The late 
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Dr. Clarence W. Alvord of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois edited Kaskaskia 
Records 1778-1790, which was pub- 
lished by the Library in 1909. 

More than twenty-five hundred 
French language papers were classi- 
fied by the Historical Survey and 
grouped into three categories. Sheets 
mounting documents are loosely held 
in cloth manuscript covers and boxed. 
Categories are: 


Public Papers, 5 volumes. 
Private Papers, 7 volumes. 
Commercial Papers, 12 volumes. 


Records of Royal Notaries of 
France and other certifying officers 
were copied, dating from 1720. Rep- 
resented were business contracts, in- 
cluding marriage, political papers, 
and inventories and wills, among oth- 
ers. Notaries contributing to the rec- 
ord were Jean Baptist Bertlor dit 
Barrois, who prepared an inventory 
of the papers of his predecessor, Je- 
rome; Francois Carbonneaux, Buchet, 
who served in the British period, and 
Pierre Langlois. 

Barrois' lived at Kaskaskia and 
Chartres Village at different times 
and served as clerk of the French 
court for many years before 1757 
when he died. He styled his register 
the Record of the Registrations of 
Donations at the Court of the Illinois. 

Jerome’ was a notary in the Mag- 
istry of Illinois. He died after 1741. 
His given name was not found in 
Kaskaskia records. 

Joseph Buchet® was Keeper of the 
King’s Stores in the Illinois, Princi- 
pal Clerk of the Marine, and later 
Judge of the Royal Jurisdiction of 
the Illinois. He inspected and ap- 
proved the register of Barrois. 

Francois Carbonneaux‘ was a Royal 


1 Alvord, “Illinois in the Eighteenth Century,” 
Bulletin, Ulinois State Historical Library, v. 1, No. 


1, p. 12-14. 

Py Registre des insinuations, Cahokia Records, 
Perrin Collection, Illinois State Archives, p. 25. 

8 ibid., p. 43, 54, 58-59, 63. 

* Kaskaskia MSS., court record, foilo 152, State 
Archives microfilm, reel 13, item 1; Alvord, Ca- 
hokia Records 1778-1790 (Colls. Illinois State 
Historical Library), II, 1xi. 
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Notary under French rule. He ap- 
pears to have served in a similar ca- 
pacity under the British. He was ap- 
pointed clerk of the court established 
by George Rogers Clark at Kaskas- 
kia in 1778 and on December 24 re- 
corded a proclamation by Clark in 
the French language, addressed to 
the inhabitants. He was retained by 
Col. John Todd, County Lieutenant 
of the Commonwealth of Virginia, 
who reorganized the court in 1779. 

Pierre Langlois’ purchased the no- 
tariat of Carbonneaux. He was Re- 
corder of the County of Illinois in 
July, 1784, and clerk of a court (not 
identified by name) at Kaskaskia in 
1787. 

Another notary, Joseph Labuxiere,° 
appears in the records of both Kas- 
kaskia and Cahokia. He succeeded 
Barrois as notary in or before March, 
1757. He served as notary in Spanish 
Louisiana for a brief period but re- 
turned to the Illinois side and be- 
came clerk of the magistrates court 
at Cahokia. He was commissioned 
State’s Attorney for Virginia at Kas- 
kaskia in 1781. He married Catherine 
Vifvarene. 

Registers of notaries were screened 
by the Historical Survey and protect- 
ed in a slipcase labeled Manuscript 
Records Books II. Harold Hahn, Cir- 
cuit Clerk and Recorder, in whose 
office the ancient records are pre- 
served, said he had no knowledge of 
a Manuscript Records Books I. 

Scattering French language docu- 
ments and book entries are found 
also in proceedings of the British 
court and in the archives of the 
American regime. 

Randolph County in 1855 em- 
ployed a translator to translate to 
English certain French language rec- 
ords relating to real and personal 
property. These cover the period 


5 Alvord, Cahokia Records, cxviii; Cahokia Rec- 
ords, Perrin Coll., State Archives, Autograph docu- 
ment signed, p. 45, 51. 

* Cahokia Records, Perrin Coll., State Archives, 
passim.; Alvord, Cahokia Records, p. 525, n. 16. 
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within 1737-1748. William Henry, 
“commissioner,” certified as to the 
correctness of the translation of each 
instrument but the handwriting in 
the text is not his. The translated 
documents are transcribed in two 
volumes. 

In the Indian village at Kaskaskia 
in 1739 lived Pierre Ako who doubt- 
less was the son of Michael Ako, a 
Frenchman, and Marie Aramipinchi- 
coue, a young Indian woman, who 
played the leading role in a romance 
as related by Father Jacques Gra- 
vier, an early Jesuit priest of the 
Mission of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion at Starved Rock and Peoria 
Lake. 

Michael Ako was at Fort Créve- 
coeur with LaSalle in 1680 and later 
with Tonti and LaForest at Fort St. 
Louis. Marie was the daughter of a 
chief of the Kaskaskia ‘tribe. Ako 
wished to marry her and made the 
usual necessary arrangements with 
her father—a keg of brandy or other 
commodity of value. But Marie had 
been converted to the Catholic faith 
and did not wish to marry. She 
wished to devote her life to God, so 
wrote Father Gravier. 

Marie’s decision angered her father. 
He deprived her of her clothing and 
drove her from his house. Marie 
finally relented, saying that by mar- 
rying Ako she would please her father 
and improve her chances of convert- 
ing him. The story goes that she led 
twelve relatives to the altar. 

A son called Peter was born to 
Ako and his Indian bride before 
March 20, 1692. On this day Peter 
(Pierre) was baptized by Father 
Gravier. The late Dr. Gilbert Gar- 
raghan of Loyola University, Chi- 
cago, wrote that this was the first 
baptism “of explicit record” in IIli- 
nois. 

Ako and his wife evidently had a 
second son named Michael. He died 
before Feb. 7, 1739. By a conveyance 
on that date, Pierre Ako, “parish of 
the Immaculate Conception, residing 
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in the Indian village of Kaskaskia,” 
sold a parcel of land that Michael 
Ako had owned, the grantor describ- 
ing himself as the heir and brother of 
Michael. The Kaskaskia tribe re- 
moved from Peoria lake in 1700 and 
gave its name to the settlement that 
grew up around its village. 

A real estate conveyance executed 
before Barrois, the Royal Notary, on 
March 8, 1744, begins: “The present 
M. Antoine Valentin de Gruys Ver- 
loins, Lord of the Mesnil Fouchard 
Esquire Sieur de la Folie, officer of 
a company of infantry detached from 
the marine in Louisiana garrison in 
Illinois residing at Fort Chartres, 
Parish of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion and presented in this Town Kas- 
kaskia.” Sieur de la Folie was the 
seller of an “old house” in Kaskaskia 
which was bounded by the parish 
cemetery and the property of Pierre 
DuRoy and Pierre Pillet. The buyer 
was Pierre Meesagee, a miner of lead. 
For reasons not appearing the sale 
was annulled in January, 1746. 

A detailed description of the 
French language records is not pos- 
sible until an extended study of them 
has been completed. Ink on many of 
the earlier documents has deterio- 
rated with age. On others which have 
writing on both sides of the paper 
the ink soaked through to the extent 
that transcription becomes difficult. 
A number of others were damaged by 
moisture. One small book containing 
miscellaneous records in both French 
and English was attacked by insects 
which destroyed about ten per cent 
of the paper. On the whole the docu- 
ments are in good condition consider- 
ing age, scores of them in excellent 
condition. 

Among the richest of the English 
language archives at Chester is the 
record of the British “Court of the 
Judicatory,” established in Novem- 
ber, 1768 by Lieut. Col. John Wil- 
kins, commandant and governor of 
the Colony of Illinois. Six judges ap- 
pointed by Wilkins sat at the first 
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session of the court held at Chartres 
Village, near the old French fortifica- 
tion, Fort Chartres, on December 6, 
1768. First designated as a civil court, 
Wilkins in 1770 ordered that its juris- 
diction be extended to minor criminal 
offenses. 


Eight and possibly nine sessions of 
the court were held at Chartres Vil- 
lage. Five formal sessions were held 
at Kaskaskia. The court was sched- 
uled to meet in four other months but 
no business was done on account of a 
lack of a sufficient number of judges. 

The last sitting of the court ap- 
pears to have been at Kaskaskia on 
August 27, 1770 and it seems likely 
that Wilkins abolished the tribunal. 
Entries are found on four subsequent 
dates, two of them concerning ap- 
pearances before the commandant 
which were duly recorded in the 
“proceedings” of the defunct court. 
The last was on June 30, 1773, which 
was recorded over the signature of 
Capt. Hugh Lord, then commandant, 
who had moved his headquarters to 
Fort Gage. 

Political factions arose within the 
colony and Wilkins, who later was 
dismissed from service, had difficul- 
ties with his judges. The jurists pre- 
ferred to sit at Kaskaskia, complain- 
ing in a memorial to Wilkins that at 
Fort Chartres “there were no Houses 
of Entertainment or other Places 
where they can be supplied with pro- 
visions and lodging at.” 

Litigants and judges of the court 
alike complained that the command- 
ant’s office had refused to issue writs 
necessary for bringing law cases be- 
fore the court. The president of the 
court was George Morgan, member 
of a trading firm at Philadelphia, who 
later fell out with Wilkins. At the 
time of the disintegration of the tri- 
bunal five of the justices were 
Frenchmen. 

Eight years after the British court 
ceased to function, George Rogers 
Clark established a court at Kaskas- 
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kia but the record has disappeared as 
has also the record of the Virginia 
court established in the district of 
Kaskaskia in 1779 by County Lieu- 
tenant Todd. 


Todd kept a “Record-Book” on the 
first pages of which was spread his 
letter of appointment over the signa- 
ture of Governor Patrick Henry. 
Written in were Todd’s military ap- 
pointments, proclamations and other 
orders. The book remained in Kas- 
kaskia and Chester for a century 
after which it was placed in custody 
of the Chicago Historical Society.’ 


Evidence that the French soon rec- 
ognized George Rogers Clark as the 
head of the new government is found 
in a French language document dated 
December 26, 1778. Charles Danis, 
guardian of two minor children, peti- 
tioned Clark for authority to sell real 
estate to pay debts of the children’s 
parents. Francois Carbonneaux, clerk 
of the Virginia Court, certified that 
“fn virtue of an ordinance of George 
Rogers Clark” he had posted notices 
of the sale at the principal gate of 
the parish church. Right after mass 
on Sunday, January 3, 1779, two bids 
were received for a house and lot 
owned by the deceased parents. The 
highest bid was 1,100 livres. The sale 
then was postponed until January 10 
when the property again was offered 
at auction. Bidding started at 1,125 
livres. Seventeen higher bids were re- 
ceived. The successful bidder was 
Gabriel Cerré who acted as agent for 
Antoine Morin. The price was 2,000 
livres. 


The assembly of Virginia failed to 
extend its law governing the County 
of Illinois and the county came to an 
end as a legal organization in 1782. 
Until the United States sent its first 
civil representative to the Illinois 
Country in 1790 the period was one 
of chaos in the villages of the Ameri- 


‘Combined History of Randolph, Monroe and 
hy 4 Counties, Illinois, (Philadelphia, 1883), p. 
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can Bottom.* Professor Alvord called 
this “The Period of the City States.” 

The Illinois Country came within 
the Territory North-West of the 
River Ohio under the Ordinance of 
1787. General Arthur St. Clair, Gov- 
ernor of the territory, visited Kaskas- 
kia in March, 1790 and soon after- 
ward by proclamation erected St. 
Clair County. He established three 
judicial districts centering at Kas- 
kaskia, Cahokia and Prairie du 
Rocher. Courts were those of Com- 
mon Pleas which had jurisdiction in 
civil cases; the court of General 
Quarter Sessions which exercised lim- 
ited criminal jurisdiction; Court of 
the Justices of the Peace, and Pro- 
bate Court.® 

Randolph County was established 
as a county of the Northwest Terri- 
tory by proclamation of Governor St. 
Clair on October 5, 1795 and em- 
braced territory lying south of St. 
Clair. Randolph’s boundaries were 
enlarged until by 1809 they included 
all of the present Illinois south of a 
line drawn from a point on the Mis- 
sissippi river in the present Monroe 
County to a point on the Wabash 
river in the present Clark County. 
Since then twenty counties and parts 
of other counties were formed out of 
the area that once was Randolph.’® 

Book records of Randolph County 
courts previous to June, 1801, have 
disappeared but documents connect- 
ed with court actions in and after 
1797 have been preserved and scores 
were photographed with the State 
Library’s camera. 


A black metal box in the office of 
Circuit Clerk Hahn holds more than 
one hundred documents related to 
civil actions in the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas before 1801. In one are 
named four justices of the court— 


sone The Illinois Country 1673-1818, p. 


®*May Allison, “Government of Illinois, 1790- 
1799,” Transactions, Illinois State Historical So- 
ciety, 1907, p. 277 ff. 

1% Courities of Illinois, 1945 edition, issued by 
the Secretary of State. 
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John Edgar (who appears to have 
been the “first” justice); Pierre 
Menard, William Morrison and Na- 
thaniel Hull. It is likely that a fifth 
man then was a member of the court, 
probably Robert McMahon. 

In the black box also are numerous 
items of later dates, one being papers 
in the estate of Dr. Enoch Paine who 
died at Kaskaskia in or before Octo- 
ber, 1823. A sale bill lists by title 
fifty-four volumes of medical, his- 
torical and other books which he 
owned. 

The name of John Rice Jones, first 
lawyer to practice in Illinois, appears 
in the collection. As prothonotary of 
the Court of Common Pleas he issued 
a summons in October, 1797 com- 
manding the sheriff “to take the body 
of Samuel Mason” and have him in 
court at a forthcoming term to an- 
swer Bryan and Morrison, merchants, 
who sued to recover $50. Bond 
usually was required of defendants 
in civil cases under rules of practice 
then in force. 

Microfilmed also was a mass of 
other documents which apparently 
had escaped the notice of historical 
scholars until a recent date. Prof. 
Norman W. Caldwell of Southern 
Illinois University screened these pa- 
pers and made them the subject of 
an article, “Additional Kaskaskia 
Manuscripts” printed in ILLINOIS 
LIBRARIES for May, 1952. 

A number of these documents are 
in the French language, dating from 
1737. Inciuded are conveyances and 
contracts transferring real and per- 
sonal property; papers relating to set- 
tlement of estates, pleadings in civil 
suits, merchandise accounts, jury 
lists and other subjects. 

Papers were filed in seventy-seven 
bundles. Appearing are names of im- 
portant men who gained fame in the 
unique history of settlements in the 
American Bottom. High on the list 
were Col. George Rogers Clark, com- 
mander of the Virginia militia which 
wrested the territory from the Brit- 
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ish; Lieut. Col. John Montgomery, 
second in command; Henry Hamil- 
ton, British commander at Fort 
Sackville, Vincennes, who surren- 
dered to Clark; Joseph Chauvin dit 
Charleville and Jean Baptiste Bar- 
bau, justices of the British Court of 
the Judicatory; Gabriel Cerré, one of 
the judges of the Virginia Court at 
Kaskaskia, and a wealthy trader; 
Francois Carbonneaux and Pierre 
Langlois, Royal Notaries of France; 
Pierre Menard, judge of the Court 
of Common Pleas, and the first Lieu- 
tenant Governor; John Edgar, judge 
and extensive landowner; Isaac Dar- 
neille, second lawyer to practice in 
Illinois, who was indicted by a 
grand jury on a contempt of court 
charge involving a woman of low re- 
pute; William Morrison, judge and 
merchant, and Nicholas Jarrot, an 
important land speculator whose 
house at Cahokia, completed in 1806, 
is occupied today by Sisters Adorers 
of the Most Precious Blood in the 
parish of the Holy Family Church. 

Highest judicial authority in IIli- 
nois Territory before 1815 was vested 
in the General Court, judges of which 
were appointed by the President of 
the United States.. Book records of 
this court, eight in number and run- 
ning from 22 to 541 pages a volume, 
were filmed. The smaller volumes ap- 
pear to be the clerk’s minute books. 

One, two or three judges were on 
the bench at session of the General 
Court at Kaskaskia. Jurists were 
Jesse B. Thomas, William Sprigg, 
Obadiah Jones, Stanley Griswold and 
Alexander Stuart. 

One record of fifteen pages of an 
Indiana Territorial court is preserved 
at Chester. The court is described in 
the words of the clerk as: “Circuit 
Court Court of Oyer and” Terminer 
Nisi Prius and General Jail Deliv- 
ery.” A one-day session was held at 
Kaskaskia on November 7, 1808. This 
evidently was a branch of the Gen- 
eral Court of Indiana Territory since 
the presiding judge was Henry Van- 
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der Burgh of Vincennes, a member of 
that court. Criminal and civil cases 
were tried. 

First to face Judge Vander Burgh 
was Marrangoin, an Indian, who was 
indicted, tried and convicted of the 
gun murder of John Russell, “Gen- 
tleman.” On the same day he was 
sentenced to be hanged. 

A savage penalty imposed by fron- 
tier law was illustrated in the second 
case tried. Elisha Nicks was indicted 
for the butcher knife slaying of 
Charles Elliott. The trial jury fourid 
him not guilty of murder but con- 
victed him of “feloniously slaying” 
the victim. The court’s sentence was: 

“That the said Elisha Nicks be 
burnt in the left hand with the letter 
M... .” On complaint of three citi- 
zens Nicks was put under a peace 
bond of $100 and remanded to jail 
until such time as he could furnish 
sureties. 

Although the Court of Common 
Pleas was established soon after the 
erection of Randolph County the 
earliest book record of that court 
found at Chester began in June, 1801. 
Eight volumes in all cover the period 
to October, 1814.2" 

Only two book records of the Court 
of General Quarter Sessions appear 
to have been preserved. The earliest 
covers the period September, 1802- 
October, 1807, and the second (which 
partly overlaps the first) that of Sep- 
tember, 1804-March 7, 1809. 

Records of the County Commis- 
sioners Court date from July, 1803 to 
December, 1848, except for the period 
February, 1809-April, 1819 for which 
none was found. 

Circuit Court record books under 
Illinois Territorial law began in June, 
1815, and continued without an ap- 
parent break. Volumes were filmed 
through that one ending in October, 
1851. 


1A roster of Randolph County officers with 
dates of their terms is published in the Combined 
row: Ad Randolph, Monroe and Perry Counties, 


| 
| 
| 
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A County Court appears to have 
been established, then discontinued 
by law and later re-established. 
Copies were made of records as fol- 
lows: July, 1809-January, 1810; Feb- 
ruary, 1815-October, 1817, and De- 
cember, 1849-1858. 

An Orphans Court was provided 
under territorial law in 1795. Its 
judges were those of the Court of 
Quarter Sessions. It had jurisdiction 
over all persons accountable for prop- 
erty belonging to an infant. One brief 
record of the court was found at 
Chester. It covered the period August 
20, 1804-March 7, 1809. 

Probate Court records dated from 
1809. Four volumes through 1849 
were microfilmed. 

Mention of slaves was found fre- 
quently in the French regime, in the 
Northwest and Indiana territorial pe- 
riods and early in the records of the 
Illinois territorial government. In 
some documents persons held. in 
bondage — negroes and mulattos — 
were referred to as indented servants, 
or simply as servants. This was a 
device sanctioned by law to avoid the 
prohibition placed on slavery in the 
Ordinance of 1787. Slaves figured oc- 
casionally in civil litigation and in 
criminal prosecutions. Names of In- 
dians held as slaves are found in 
records of the French regime. 

Two registers, one of “Negroes and 
Mulattoes,” and the other of “Mu- 
lattoes,” were copied. The first covers 
the period 1809-1832, and the second 
1809-1863. 

The last registration of an indented 
servant in Randolph County appears 
to have been dated May 25, 1811. 
James Gilbreath on that day reported 
the name of a negro woman, Mary, 
who bound herself to serve him for 
forty years. Later records concern 
registrations of free negroes and the 
manumission of slaves or servants. 

First to comply with the law re- 
quiring registration of negroes and 
mulattoes was Jesse B. Thomas, 
judge of the territorial General Court, 
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and later United States Senator. He 
entered the name of Fanny, a female 
mulatto, aged 20 years, who was to 
serve 11 years 6 months. She was 
brought from Dearborn County, In- 
diana, where Thomas formerly lived. 
One indented servant was bound to 
serye eighty years. 

Two mulatto females who had been 
held in bondage by John Edgar were 
granted release from service under 
two instruments filed for record on 
Sept. 8, 1829. 

For a consideration of $80 Joseph 
Gendron in 1831 set free his “servant 
man” William, aged about 5 years. 
The person providing the money was 
not named. 

Sidney Breese on Nov. 8, 1834, set 
free his indented negro woman, Ra- 
chael. Breese held numerous public 
offices among them Justice of the 
Illinois Supreme Court and United 
States Senator. 

The last entry in the register was 
on April 13, 1863, when Saveneen 
and Edmond St. Vian certified that 
Patrick Mitchell, 23 years old, was a 
free inhabitant. 

Nine negro or mulatto servants 
with an apprised value of $1,200 were 
devised under the will of Shadrach 
Bond, first Governor of Illinois, who 
died at Kaskaskia on April 1, 1832. 
Three negro men who had ten or 
fewer years of service were valued 
at $250 each in the bill of apprise- 
ment on file among Bond’s estate pa- 
pers. One mulatto female having 
fourteen years to serve was valued at 
$200. Three colored girls, period of 
service not stated, were estimated to 
be worth $25 each. 

Bond’s will, executed only twelve 
days before his death, named his 
wife, Achsah; two sons, Thomas 
Shadrach and Benjamin Nicodemus, 
and three daughters, Julia Rachel, 
Achsah Mary and Isabella Fell Bond. 

Besides being the residence of the 
first Governor, Kaskaskia was the 
home of Pierre Menard, first Lieuten- 
ant Governor. Menard died between 
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April 24, 1844, when he executed his 
will, and August 6 in the same year 
when the instrument was proved in 
court. Menard’s estate papers bear 
no mention of indented servants but 
the 1825 census of Randolph County 
enumerated twelve “slaves or serv- 
ants” who were in his possession. 

The Illinois State census of Ran- 
dolph County in 1825 indicates that 
its citizens had 240 “slaves or serv- 
ants” and 91 free negroes. A copy of 
this census was found in the office 
of the circuit clerk. No copy of the 
census of any Illinois county for 1825 
is on file in the State Archives. 

Largest holder of slaves or servants 
was William Morrison, who operated 
a store at Kaskaskia and in no fewer 
than four other settlements. He re- 
ported twenty-two. He was closely 
followed by Francois Menard who 
had twenty-one. Other holders of 
slaves or servants included Elias K. 
Kane, Nathaniel Pope, and Robert 
Morrison. 

The whole number of white persons 
in Randolph in 1825 was 3,800. The 
census of industry showed eight dis- 
tilleries, among other establishments. 

Nicholas Jarrot appears to have 
been the bridegroom in the first mar- 
riage of record after the organization 
of Randolph County in 1795. The 
day was September 2, and the rites 
were performed by G. Richard, “Cu- 
rate of St. Joseph de la Prairie du 
Rocher”. The name of the bride and 
the year of the marriage do not ap- 
pear because insects ate that portion 
of the record book. However, the 
record of a marriage immediately fol- 
lowing that of Jarrot was dated in 
September, 1795. A gravestone stand- 
ing beside that of Nicholas Jarrot in 
the Cahokia Church cemetery indi- 
cates that his wife was Julie Beau- 
vais. 

Randolph County from 1801 to 
1809 was governed by the laws of In- 
diana Territory. First to be licensed 
to marry in the county after it be- 
came part of Illinois Territory were 
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William Hailey and Elizabeth Blair, 
the date June 19, 1809. The record 
does not disclose the name of the offi- 
ciating magistrate or clergyman. 
Robert Foster and Susanna McClin- 
ton were married on June 29, in the 
same year. The return was made by 
David Andenon, title not stated. 

Miscellaneous instruments were 
transcribed into a small book which 
is preserved in the circuit clerk’s 
office. Among them is the will of 
Louis Lasonde (or Lasond) which 
was executed on July 15, 1790. Estate 
papers in the office of the county 
clerk indicate that he died before De- 
cember 9, 1795. 

Estate papers of sixty persons, 
most of whom died in or before 1809, 
were copied with the Library’s cam- 
era. Twenty-five of these persons died 
before 1800. 

Hundreds of court case documents 
of the territorial period and of the 
first year of statehood were copied. 
Kaskaskia was the residence of three 
lawyers who gained fame in the af- 
fairs of State and‘nation. Elias Kent 
Kane (1796-1835) was a judge under 
the Illinois territorial government, 
first Secretary of State, Representa- 
tive in the General Assembly, and 
United States Senator. 

Daniel Pope Cook (1795-1827) was 
editor and joint owner of the IJ/linois 
Intelligencer at Kaskaskia, Auditor 
of Public Accounts of the territorial 
government, Circuit Judge, first At- 
torney General of Illinois and Repre- 
sentative in Congress. 

Nathaniel Pope (1774-1850) was 
the first secretary of the Territory of 
Illinois. He was Delegate in Congress, 
and Judge of the United States Court 
for the District of Illinois. 

In one group of ninety Randolph 
County cases which were analyzed 
Kane was attorney in forty-seven; 
Cook in nineteen and Pope in nine. 
The remainder of the business was 
divided among six otler lawyers. 
Kane’s fee in a slander suit, as shown 
by his receipt, amounted to $2.50. 
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Gov. Ninian Edwards was charged 
with an indictable offense in June, 
1815 at which time the Governor and 
Captain James Gilbreath were super- 
visors of the road from Kaskaskia to 
Prairie du Rocher. The grand jury re- 
ported a bill against them charging 
that the supervisors had failed to 
perform their duties. The Governor, 
however, appears not to have been 
jailed. An indorsement on the bench 
warrant for the arrest of the culprits 
reads: “Not executed.” Henry Con- 
nar was sheriff. 


A bayonet affixed to a firearm was 
used by Robert Cox who was charged 
with fatally stabbing a negro named 
Radal, according to the transcript of 
testimony taken at the coroner’s in- 
quest in 1815. The coroner’s jury held 
Cox on a charge of manslaughter. 


Elizabeth Ford, probably the 
mother of Thomas Ford, Governor, 
1842-1846, was plaintiff in suit filed 
to the June term of the Court of 
Common Pleas, 1813. Mrs. Ford de- 
manded $200 damages from Isaiah 
Levins, complaining that the defend- 
ant with force of arms drove her from 
a tract of eight acres on the road 
from Cahokia to Kaskaskia which 
had been in her possession for three 
years. She added that he plowed up 
wheat and destroyed forty peach 
trees and an equal number of apple 
trees and elm trees; destroyed 800 
yards of her fence and enclosed the 
tract within his field. Mrs. Ford was 
a widow. Russell E. Heacock was at- 
torney for the plaintiff. A lawyer of 
the same name later appeared in 
Chicago. 

At a court hearing on June 30, 
1813, Mrs. Ford’s suit was dismissed. 
The court held that no bond for costs 
was filed by the plaintiff and that she 
was not a “free holder.” Costs were 
assessed against the plaintiff. 

Pierre Menard, who was Canadian 
born, filed application for citizenship 
to the Circuit Court in 1816. William 
Boon of Jackson County made depo- 
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sition on behalf of Menard to whom 
he gave a good character. 

Estate papers of John Fisher indi- 
cate that he was “murdered” by Mi- 
chael Dillingham before Feb. 11, 
1805. Randolph County then was 
governed under laws of Indiana Ter- 
ritory and the trial of the slayer prob- 
ably was held at Vincennes. Among 
estate papers was the receipt of Wil- 
liam Featherston who received a 
mare as his fee for assisting the com- 
monwealth’s attorney in the prosecu- 
tion of Dillingham. 


Mislabeling on the backstrip of 
several court volumes increased the 
difficulties of the Library’s project 
supervisor and the camera operator. 
After development of film rolls it was 
necessary to retake the letterboards 
which contained a brief statement of 
the contents of these volumes and 
the inclusive dates. Pages from cer- 
tain important records were missing. 
Subsequently discovered on an adja- 
cent shelf were some orphan leaves 
which were identified as belonging in 
volumes previously copied. Loose 
leaves were filmed separately. They 
will be spliced into their proper 
places. 

One small record book contained 
what was represented on the label to 
be of one court. Actually parts of the 
records of three other courts were in 
the same volume. 


William Henry Harrison, Gover- 
nor of Indiana Territory, and in 1840 
the successful Whig candidate for 
President of the United States, grant- 
ed a ferry license to James Edgar on 
May 8, 1809. The ferry was to be 
operated from land owned by Edgar 
fronting on the Mississippi across the 
river to St. Genevieve. The grant was 
duly entered in an early deed book, 
Record J. 

Two excellent penmen of Kaskas- 
kia—William C. Greenup and Wil- 
liam Arundel—brought intelligence to 
the preparation of official records and 
their handwriting gave clarity seldom 
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found in early county records. Green- 
up was county clerk for many years, 
he was clerk of the Circuit Court be- 
ginning in 1815 and earlier of the 
Court of Common Pleas. Arundel at 
one time was Greenup’s deputy. He 
was Justice of the Peace for many 
years and Recorder of Deeds. 

Two unofficial records were filmed. 
One was of the two account books of 
William Morrison, a Kaskaskia mer- 
chant, for the period 1810-1812. Mor- 
rison was the partner of his uncle, 
Guy Bryan of Philadelphia. Branch 
stores were operated at Cahokia, St. 
Genevieve, Fort Madison and St. 
Charles. An invoice of raw furs, ap- 
parently consigned to Morrison, were 
carried on the books at $34,443. 
Among the lot were 9,972 beaver 
worth $3.50 each and 185 otter valued 
at $4 each. The books are owned by 
the Chester Public Library. 
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Beef sold for four cents a pound 
at Morrison’s store in 1810 but one- 
fourth pound of tea brought $2. Cof- 
fee and sugar each was priced at $1 
a pound. Five quarts of whiskey 
could be had for $1.50. Morrison got 
$4 for two pairs of cotton hose and 
sold six yards of “fine calico” for $6. 
One item for which no price was 
found read “*% gal. rum for father.” 
Another for which no explanation 
was supplied read “Won on horse 
race [$] 5.” 

Among customers of Morrison’s 
store were Governor Ninian Edwards 
and other prominent citizens. Other 
purchasers included “Little Sorrell 
the Orsman” and “Jackaway Indian.” 

Microfilmed aiso was a mimeo- 
graphed compilation of Randolph 
County marriages, 1809-1870, pre- 
pared by Mrs. Frank S. Torrens and 
Miss Louise Torrens of Sparta. 


* * * & 


At Temple City in Southern California they have built a drive-in and 
parking lot library building—a $43,000 frame and stucco structure. It was 
opened a short time ago. Immediately book circulation increased 20 per cent. 
One hundred new borrowers are taking out library cards each week... . If 
people will trade, or bank, or listen to a sermon or borrow a book where they 
can drive in, more often than they will do these things at places to which they 
must walk then the answer is the drive-in. 


Fresno County Free Library Bulletin 
April, 1953. 
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Mrs. Pansy Stevens, a librarian in 
the Art Unit, Illinois State Library, 
died at St. John’s Hospital, Spring- 
field, on Wednesday, March 4, after 
a short illness. Mrs. Stevens first 
joined the State Library Staff in 
February, 1944. 

She was a native of Lewisville, In- 
diana. Her education was obtained 
at Indiana University with a master’s 
degree from Columbia University. 
She also tock courses at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois Library School. 

For many years Mrs. Stevens 
taught school and she was formerly 
a member of the Springfield High 
School faculty. 





Mrs. Stevens was active in many 
organizations including the American 
Association of University Women, 
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Women’s Club, and the Sangamon 
County Democratic Women’s Club, 
of which she was once president. 

She is survived by a daughter, 
Mrs. Margaret S. Nelson, of Spring- 
field, a son, Chester A. Stevens, of 
Evanston, and three grandchildren, 
Diana, Chase, and Colt, the children 
of her son, Chester. Mrs. Stevens 
was the widow of the late C. A.’ 
Stevens, principal of Dubois School 
in Springfield. 

a 6 8:6 


A new public relations service for 
busy librarians is announced. A 
monthly newsletter, “Public Rela- 
tions Planner,” and packets of pre- 
pared publicity materials are offered 
by Marie D. Loizeaux, editor, Wilson 
Library Bulletin, and two other pub- 
lic library specialists. The service 
may be purchased in two separate 
parts or in combination. The “Pub- 
lic Relations Planner” is a news- 
letter with full details of the month’s 
public relations project. The cost of 
this service is $18 a year. The second 
part, costing $6.00 a month, consists 
of a packet containing all the pub- 
licity materials needed to carry out 
the project. Included are posters, 
matching folders or booklists, sample 
newspaper releases, and radio spot 
announcements or scripts. Copies of 
the first three months’ “Planner” are 
available for inspection in the Exten- 
sion Services Section office in the 
Illinois State Library. 

2 a oe a 


Secretary of State Charles F. Car- 
pentier has announced the appoint- 
ment of Prof. Clinton F. Folse of the 
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University of Illinois faculty to the 
Advisory Committee of the Illinois 
State Library. 

Professor Folse becomes a member 
of the group under the provisions of 
the state’s library laws, which name 
the professor of rural sociology at 
the University to one of the 17 mem- 
berships on the committee. He suc- 
ceeds Dr. David E. Lindstrom, who 
is on leave of absense for three years. 

Professor Folse has been a member 
of the faculties of the college of agri- 
culture and the college of liberal arts 
and sciences at the University since 
1948. 

He was born in St. James parish, 
Louisiana, on September 5, 1910, and 
is a graduate of Louisiana State uni- 
versity. Prior to joining the staff at 
the University of Illinois, he served 
as an instructor at Mississippi State 
college, Virginia Polytechnic institute 
and Union college respectively. He 
served in the air corps during World 
War II, reverting to inactive reserve 
status in 1945 with the rank of 
major. 

Professor Folse is a member of the 
Rural Sociological Society of Amer- 
ica, the American Sociological So- 
ciety, the Population Association of 
America, the Illinois Commission on 
Human Relations, the administrative 
committee of the Illinois Agricul- 
ture Association, two professional 
sociology fraternities, Pi Sigma Mu 
and Alpha Kappa Delta, and a pro- 
fessional agriculture fraternity, Gam- 
ma Sigma Delta. 

es eer. & 


Six visiting lecturers for the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library School 
summer session have been announced 
by Director Robert B. Downs. 

Invited to teach at the summer 
session are Lura E. Crawford, libra- 
rian, Oak Park-River Forest High 
School, Oak Park; Paul S. Denkin, 
head cataloger, Folger Shakespeare 
Library, Washington, D. C.; Mary 
A. Gillham, assistant librarian, Pro- 
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viso Township High School, May- 
wood; W. Stanley Hoole, director of 
libraries, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tenn.; John H. Moriarty, 
director of libraries, Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, Ind. 


* *£ *£ kK * 


On March 18, Senator George D. 
Aiken (R., Vt.) introduced in the 
Senate a bill to promote the further 
development of public library service 
to the 30 million people now living in 
rural areas without such service or 
with inadequate service. 

Co-sponsoring this measure with 
Senator Aiken are: Senators Lister 
Hill (D., Ala.), Frank Carlson (R., 
Kan.), Paul H. Douglas (D., Iil.), 
Irving M. Ives (R., N.Y.), Henry 
M. Jackson (D., Wash.), John Sher- 
man Cooper (R., Ky.), Mike Mans- 
field (D., Mont.) and William Langer 
(R., N.D.). 

Approved and supported by the 
American Library Association, the 
measure, known as the Library Serv- 
ices Bill, will help states overcome 
a national shortage of library serv- 
ices to the millions of farm and rural 
families and others without access 
to a local public library. 

The bill provides funds for a five 
year period which will be used by 
the state library agencies for the de- 
velopment and promotion of state 
plans for demonstrating the value of 
library service primarily in rural 
areas. Under the provisions of the 
bill each state would be allotted, on 
a matching basis, $40,000 plus an ad- 
ditional sum based on its rural popu- 
lation and its per capita income. The 
bill leaves the administration of the 
funds for the program entirely in the 
hands of state and local officials. 

Speaking for himself and his co- 
sponsors, Senator Aiken declared, 
“The Library Services Bill, if enacted 
into law, would be an important fac- 
tor in rounding out our educational 
program. The complex civilization in 
which we live today requires that 
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The oldest library catalog in Illinois. This catalog of books in the Edwardsville 
Library was published in 1819 by Hooper Warren, whose picture appears above the broad- 
side. The original broadside was presented to the Edwardsville Public Library Association 
at the time of their Centennial, September 14, 1912, and now hangs, framed, in the 


Edwardsville Public Library. 
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each citizen be informed of the issues 
at stake on the domestic scene as well 
as on the international front. To pro- 
vide the 30 million people in the 
United States, who do not have ac- 
cess to adequate library facilities, 
with this educational service would 
be a noteworthy contribution to the 


_ welfare of the farming communities, 


small towns, and villages of the na- 
tion”. 


Seventeen national organizations 


have endorsed this legislation. These 
organizations include farm, labor, ed- 
ucational, civic and veteran groups 
which believe that the provision of 
effective library service for all the 
people is a national cor.cern, as well 
as a state and local concern. Public 
libraries serve school children and 
youth of all ages, but even more sig- 
nificantly they provide for adults the 
only free tax-supported opportunity 
to continue education throughout 
life. This is the American tradition, 
and it is so because education for citi- 
zenship and personal development is 
the tradition of American democracy. 
Juuia D. BENNETT, Director, 
Washington Office, American Li- 
brary Association, Hotel Con- 
gressional, Washington, D. C. 


* * * * 


An all-day meeting of geologists, 
representing 13 midwestern university 
geology departments, was held on 
February 28, 1953 at the Midwest 
Inter-Library Center in Chicago. The 
meeting was called by the Center to 
explore possibilities for the coopera- 
tive acquisition of less-used but im- 
portant library materials in the field. 
As an outgrowth of the discussions, 
the geologists decided that the uni- 
versities that participate in the Mid- 
west Center might appropriately sup- 
plement their own collections with a 
comprehensive collection of foreign 
geologic maps and with files of minor 
and less-used journals, particularly 
those of foreign academies. Such ma- 
terials would be acquired by and 
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housed at the Center for the joint use 
of the several institutions. 

The Center purchases less-used re- 
search books and periodicals that its 
individual member libraries cannot 
afford and extends the use of them 
freely within the group of partici- 
pants. It was established in 1949 with 


a million-dollar foundation grant and ~ 


is supported and controlled by 16 
member universities. Its new library 
building in Chicago has a three-mil- 
lion-volume capacity bookstacks and 
is connected with each member li- 
brary by teletype. 

The participants at the February 
28 meeting in Chicago were: 

Eugene N. Cameron (University of 
Wisconsin), Leland Horberg (Uni- 
versity of Chicago), Arthur L. 
Howland (Northwestern University), 
Brian H. Mason (Indiana Univer- 
sity), Archie J. MacAlpin (Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame), R. C. Moore 
(University of Kansas), Willard H. 
Parsons (Wayne University), John L. 
Rich (University. of Cincinnati), 
Charles H. Summerson (Ohio State 
University), George A. Thiel (Uni- 
versity of Minnesota), James W. 
Trow (Michigan State College), 
Sherwood D. Tuttle (State Univer- 
sity of Iowa), George W. White 
(University of Illinois). 

Library consultants were: 

Lyle E. Bamber (Natural History 
Librarian, University of Illinois), 
Leon Marshak (Research Staff, John 
Crerar Library), George R. Meluch 
(Purdue University Library), Mrs. 
Marie K. Shaw (Science Librarian, 
Wayne University). 

6S 6:9 


Because so much adult education 
is carried on by volunteer workers, 
the requests for “leadership training” 
or for “in-service training” often 
stand at the top of any list of press- 
ing needs in this rapidly-expanding 
field of education. 

Adult Leadership, published by the 
Adult Education Association of the 
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United States of America, was cre- 
ated to help meet these needs and is 
being rewarded with great accept- 
ance in the various adult education 
fields. 

One of the institutions which give 
help in learning the methods that can 
be successfully employed in setting 
up leadership and in-service training 
courses is the National Training Lab- 
oratory in Group Development. The 
Laboratory is focused primarily on 
giving help and guidance to the per- 
sonnel director, the administrator, 
and any other adult educator respon- 
sible for organizing such programs 
and for preparing a core group of 
trainers to carry on the work in the 
field. 

This year’s Summer Laboratory 
Session (the seventh) will be held—as 
have all past sessions-——at Gould 
Academy, Bethel, Maine. It will be 
of three weeks’ duration—June 21 
through July 11. 


s 2 = & @ 


Association of College and Refer- 
ence Libraries. Buildings Commit- 
tee. The First Library Building Plans 
Institute sponsored by the ACRL 
Building Committee. Proceedings of 
the meeting at Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, Ohio, April 25 and 
26, 1952, ed. by David Jolly. Chi- 
cago, ACRL, Fall, 1952. 81 p. $1.75. 
(ACRL Monographs, No. 4.) 

The proceedings of the first Library 
Building Plans Institute sponsored 
by ACRL represents the thinking of 
college librarians, architects and oth- 
ers on current college library building 
problems. Much of the discussion 
centered on the proposed building 
plans of seven institutions of higher 
learning in the midwest and the far 
west. Five of these seven plans adopt- 
ed what is called “modular” design. 
It was only natural, then, that much 
of the discussion would center on 
functional design. Special emphasis 
was placed on such topics as the pros 
and cons of modular design, economy 
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of building control, flexibility, the 
virtues of the divisional plan versus 
the traditional central stack, the op- 
timum size of the module in relation 
to equipment for readers and book 
storage, and ventilation and lighting. 
These proceedings will be of interest 
especially to college librarians and 
administrators who are projecting a 
new library building. 


C. E. HAGGERTY, 
Public Library Consultant, 
Illinois State Library 


[Orders should be sent to: ACRL 
Monographs, care of University of 
Illinois Library, Chicago Undergrad- 
uate Division, Navy Pier, Chicago 
11, Iil.J 


* * *& KE 


Three hundred and thirty high 
school teachers and other educators 
will be spending from four to eight 
weeks this summer developing better 
ways of teaching family financial 
security in American classrooms. 
Scholarships are being offered at 
eight leading universities located 
throughout the country. 


These graduate training courses 
are made possible by the Committee 
on Family Financial Security Edu- 
cation, whose program is financed in 
part by a grant from the Institute of 
Life Insurance. 


The purpose of the summer work- 
shops being held this year is to en- 
courage more and better teaching of 
money management and financial 
security in schools and colleges. Each 
university conducting a workshop 
will follow its own program and cur- 
riculum but all of them will offer 
lectures and discussion periods in ad- 
dition to extensive laboratory work; 
all workshops will also carry acad- 
emic credit towards a graduate de- 
gree. The universities where work- 
shops will be held comprise Con- 
necticut, Denver, Miami, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Southern Methodist, 
Virginia and Wisconsin. 
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The graduate training courses con- 
tinue a program of teacher-training 
which was begun four years ago at 
the University of Pennsylvania, 
where a pioneer summer workshop 
was held by the University’s School 
of Education and its Wharton School 
of Finance and Commerce. The 
Committee sponsoring the workshops 
is an organization of educators 
headed by Dr. Herold C. Hunt, gen- 
eral superintendent of the Chicago 
public schools. 

In offering graduate work in 
money management and family 
financial security the participating 
universities will give intensive train- 
ing in a wide range of financial 
topics in which young people need 
competence in today’s world. In- 
cluded are such subjects as sources 
of income, budgeting, banking serv- 
ices, life insurance, general insurance, 
Social Security, savings programs, 
personal taxes, borrowing and buying 
on credit, home ownership, invest- 
ments and other phases of financial 
training. 

In past years the educators attend- 
ing the workshops have represented 
such different subject areas as home 
economics, business education, math- 
ematics, social studies, family life 
education, and guidance; they have 
been high school and junior high 
school teachers, staff members of 
teacher-training institutions, teachers 
in junior colleges and supervisory 
personnel from both public and 
private institutions. 

In announcing its program for 
1953 the Committee has named all 
but one of its workshops as regional 
schools designed primarily to attract 
educators from the area served by 
the university. The exception is the 
leadership seminar held at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania whose 
scholarships include provision for 
transportation to and from the 
campus. 

Information about the workshops 
may be obtained from R. Wilfred 
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Kelsey, secretary of the Committee 
on Family Financial Security Edu- 
cation, 488 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, New York. 

ie oe of ae 


NEWBERY AWARD (32nd Annual 
Award) 


The Winner 
Ann Nolan Clark—Secret of the 
Andes (Viking) 


Runners-up 
E. B. White — Charlotte’s Web 


(Harper) 

Eloise McGraw—Moccasin Trail 
(Coward) 

Ann Weil — Red Sails to Capri 
(Viking) 


Alice Dalgliesh — The Bears on 
Hemlock Mountain (Scribner) 

Genevieve Foster—Birthdays of 
Freedom (Scribner) 


CALDECOTT AWARD (16th An- 
nual Award) 


The Winner 
Lynd Ward—The Biggest Bear 
(Houghton) 


Runners-up 

Marcia Brown — Puss in Boots 
(Scribner) 

Robert McCloskey—One Morn- 
ing in Maine (Viking) 

Fritz Ejichenberg — Ape in a 
Cape (Harcourt) 

Margaret Bloy Graham — The 
Storm Book, by Charlotte 
Zolotow (Harper) 

Juliet Kepes—Five Little Mon- 
keys (Houghton) 


The announcement of the New- 
bery-Caldecott Awards was made on 
Monday, March 9, from the office of 
Mr. Frederic Melcher, donor of the 
medals. Rosemary E. Livsey, Chair- 
man of the 1952 Newbery-Caldecott 
Committee, presented the medals to 
the winners. The official presentation 
will take place at the Newbery- 
Caldecott Dinner to be held at the 
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Statler Hotel in Los Angeles during 
A.L.A., June 23, 1953. 
2 2 @ 


Radio Spot Announcements, de- 
signed for ready adaptation to the 
resources of virtually any public li- 
brary, are furnished each month as 
an ALA service and developed by the 
Public Relations Committee of the 
American Library Association. 

More than 550 librarians already 
are on the mailing list and. receive 
the Radio Spot Announcements 
regularly, according to Albert C. 
Young, Supervisor, Public Relations 
and Exhibits, Cleveland Public Li- 
brary, who is chairman of the Com- 
mittee. 

There are usually eight spot an- 
nouncements each month, dealing 
with a variety of library services, and 
since they are professionally pre- 
pared, radio stations find them 
highly acceptable for use, librarians 
report. 

Librarians interested in receiving 
the ALA Radio Spot Announcements 
should address requests to Len Ar- 
nold, Public Relations Consultant, 
American Library Association, 50 
East Huron Street, Chicago, 11, Ill. 

e's. & 2 


Ways to get greater enjoyment 
from books are the subjects of a new 
book, The Wonderful World of 
Books, published in February. The 
book was introduced at a tea spon- 
sored by the Library of Congress, the 
American Book Publishers Council, 
Inc., and the American Library Asso- 
ciation. 

The guests at the tea included a 
number of the persons who wrote 
chapters for the book, publishers, 
book dealers, and Government offi- 
cials. They were greeted by Douglas 
Black, president of Doubleday and 
Co., Inc., and of the American Book 
Publishers Council, Inc.; Miss Flora 
Belle Ludington, president-elect of 
the American Library Association; 
Luther H. Evans, Librarian of Con- 
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gress; and Victor Weybright, chair- 
man of the board and editor-in-chief 
of the New American Library of 
World Literature, Inc. 

An outgrowth of the Conference on 
Rural Reading that was held in 
Washington, D. C., in September 
1951 under the auspices of the United 
States Department of Agriculture’s 
Extension Service, The Wonderful 
World of Books is a non-profit vol- 
ume that represents the cooperative 
efforts of a number of organizations 
interested in encouraging more exten- 
sive reading of books. It was edited 
by Alfred Stefferud, editor of the De- 
partment of Agricuilture Yearbook, 
and illustrated by Robert Osborn. 

The book contains 72 articles on 
every aspect of reading for pleasure, 
including how to find time to read, 
how to read better and faster, how 
to use a library, how to develop a 
love of reading in children, and how 
to choose books for children and 
adults. The articles were written by 
67 experts in various fields—educa- 
tors, authors, librarians, publishers, 
booksellers, and farm leaders. 

The Wonderful World of Books 
was published simultaneously in two 
editions —a 35-cent paper-bound 
Mentor Book, published by the New 
American Library of World Litera- 
ture, Inc., and a $2 cloth-bound edi- 
tion, published by Houghton Mifflin 
Co. The sponsors are the Adult Edu- 
cation Association, the American 
Book Publishers Council, Inc., the 
American Booksellers Association, 
Houghton Mifflin Co., the National 
Council of Teachers of English, the 
New American Library of World Lit- 
erature, Inc., the Sears, Roebuck 
Foundation, and the Department of 
Agriculture. 

When the book was introduced, 
Mr. Black said: “Not only is The 
Wonderful World of Books a prac- 
tical guide for librarians, parents, 
teachers, organizations, and farm 
leaders who wish to form reading 
clubs and discussion groups in their 
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own communities; it is also a stimu- 
lating contribution to the history of 
books and reading in America. I am 
especially proud of how energetically 
the Committee on Reading Develop- 
ment of the American Book Publish- 
ers Council has been working with 
our co-sponsors of The Wonderful 


World of Books and of the fact that — 


this committee took an active part in 
organizing the Rural Reading Con- 
ference from which the book derives 
its substance and vigor.” 


* *£ * K 


America’s summer schools average 
260 courses, workshops, and confer- 
ences per session, with some institu- 
tions such as the University of Mich- 
igan scheduling more than 1,000. 

Tuition at summer schools ranges 
from $20 per credit point to as little 
as $15 total for a full six-weeks pro- 
gram. Board and room for eight 
weeks at one university costs between 
$225 and $265. At another, $77 will 
feed and keep you out of the rain 
for a month. 

These and many other facts about 
summer study opportunities appear 
in the Sixth Annual Summer Study 
Directory of Scholastic Teacher mag- 
azine, contained in the March issue 
published today. Data about tui- 
tion, living costs and _ recreation 
was collected in a survey of 525 
U. S. institutions made by Scholastic 
Teacher. 

The Directory, itself, lists informa- 
tion about 581 summer schools in the 
United States and 124 in other coun- 
tries. Each listing gives 1953 summer 
session dates (where available), na- 
ture of student body (men, women, 
coed), dormitory facilities, and basic 
data about course work (inclusion of 
workshops or institutes of special in- 
terest to teachers, undergraduate or 
graduate courses, off-campus tours, 
etc.). r 

The survey results indicate a 
marked trend toward more off-cam- 
pus study tours, some ranging far 
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afield and including trips to South 
America, Europe, and round the 
world. Summer schools are also go- 
ing in much more heavily than for- 
merly for organized recreational 
programs, including excursions to 
national parks and historical land- 
marks, music and drama festivals, 
mountain climbing trips, giant pic- 
nics and barbecues, sailing and folk- 
dancing. 

A supplementary article, “Suggest- 
ed for Summer,” reports on more 
than 170 specific courses or work- 
shops of interest to teachers in the 
fields of education, social studies, 
English studies, journalism and pub- 
lications, audio-visual activities, arts, 
music and dramatics. 

These include such varied offerings 
as Family Life workshops at Oregon 
State College; a workshop in school 
buildings conducted by Dr. Paul Sea- 
gers at Brigham Young University in 
Utah; the 10th annual China Insti- 
tute at Montclair (N. J.) State 
Teachers College; writers’ workshops 
at Tufts College, the University of 
Connecticut, Middlebury College and 
the University of Denver; programs 
in radio and TV for teachers at Rut- 
gers, Stanford and Marquette Uni- 
versities; an “Inside Broadway” in- 
stitute at’ The New School in New 
York City; and courses in music his- 
tory and theory at Wheaton College 
(Il1.). 

Other sections of the Directory deal 
with travel and study tours, and with 
recreation opportunities in various 
parts of the country. 


* * *£ KF 


Library Trends, the new journal 
of librarianship published by the 
University of Illinois Library School, 


in its third issue, “Current Trends in 


School Libraries,” focuses attention 
on the influences at work in the school 
library field. 

Written by leaders in the field, who 
represent both the theory and prac- 
tice of school librarianship, “Current 
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Trends in School Libraries” is, in a 
very real sense, the voice of the 
school library profession. Its under- 
lying philosophy is that of the school. 

With the exception of the selection 
of materials, which was purposely set 
aside for fuller discussion at some fu- 
ture time, all important phases of 
school library work are reviewed in 
the twelve articles of the issue. Alice 
Lohrer, issue editor, in her introduc- 
tion states the plan of the work and 
calls attention to some of the major 
influences under discussion. Frances 
Henne has written the lead article, 
“School Libraries and the Social Or- 
der,” in which she asserts that good 
school libraries are a necessity in the 
present social order. The next ten 
articles review and appraise the in- 
fluences in school library develop- 
ment and the closing contributor 
traces British school library develop- 
ment. Elementary school libraries re- 
ceive their full share of attention. 
The result is an up-to-date progress 
report on school library development 
in the United States, England and 
Wales. (Contributors and articles are 
listed at the end of this review.) 

In common with all evaluations, 
“Current Trends in School Libraries” 
shows up the unsolved problems of 
the school library field; it also pro- 
vides an inventory of accomplish- 
ment and, most important, it points 
the way to a more adequate program 
of school library service. 

While already in possession of 
the major facts, the professional 
school librarian will welcome Current 
Trends as a convenient handbook for 
use in dealing with unenlightened 
school personnel and the community. 
School librarians will hope that all 
teacher-training institutions make 
Current Trends required reading for 
all prospective school personnel ad- 
ministrators and teachers at both ele- 
mentary and secondary levels. 

Library-minded administrators in 
the field will find Current Trends a 
useful tool in interpreting the school 
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library to the school faculty, school 
boards and the school community. 

Undoubtedly, some public libra- 
rians will resent the charge that pub- 
lic libraries sometimes have been a 
deterrent to the development of good 
school libraries, but those that read 
with an open mind will find in Miss 
Batchelder’s and Miss LeFevre’s con- 
tributions a number of workable 
ideas for making the public library 
a strong force in children’s and young 
people’s work. Both suggest that co- 
operation between the public library 
and the school can be as effective as 
ever, although it will need to change 
its direction. 

Since “Current Trends in School 
Libraries” has made an exhaustive 
study of the most pertinent writing 
on the phases under scrutiny, each 
article has its accompanying bibliog- 
raphy. Librarians already are finding 
these references helpful in answering 
questions pertaining to the school 
library. 

Because it is so obvious, no men- 
tion has been made of the issue’s 
probable use in library science 
courses. Readers who, in earlier days 
felt the lack of emphasis on the 
school field will be happy that this 
need is now being met. 

Contributors: Alice Lohrer, editor 
(Asst. Prof., Lib. Sci., Univ. of Ill. 
Lib. Schl.) “Introduction”; Frances 
Henne (Assoc. Prof., Graduate Lib. 
Schl., Univ. of Chicago) “School Li- 
braries and the Social Order;” Mil- 
dred L. Batchelder (Exec. Secy., 
ALA, Div. of Libs. for Children and 
Young People) “Public Library In- 
fluence on School Libraries;” Alice 
L. LeFevre (Dir., Dept. of Lbnship., 
W. Mich. Coll. of Educ.) “Adminis- 
trative Control;” Hazelle M. Ander- 
son (Consultant in Lib. Serv. to Oak 
Park Elem. Schls.) “Service at the 
Elementary Level;” Viola James (Ex- 
ten. Instruc., Univ. of Ill. Lib. Schl.) 
“Service at the Secondary Level;” 
Mary Peacock Douglas (Supvr., of 
Libs., Pub. Schls., Raleigh, N. C.) 
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“Plans and Equipment for School 
Libraries;” Ruth Ersted (Supvr., 
Schl. Libs., Minn. State Dept. of 
Educ.) “School Library Supervisors, 
National and State;” Mildred L. 
Nickel (Dir., Schl. Libs., Off., Ill. 
State Supt. of Pub. Instr.) “Stand- 
ards and Certification;”’ Florrinnell 
F. Morton (Dir., Lib. Schl., La. 
State Univ.) “Training for School 
Librarianship;” Margaret Hayes 
(Asst. Prof., Schl. of Lbnship., Univ. 
of Denver) “Evaluating School Li- 
brary Services;” Alice N. Fedder 
(Asst. Prof., Lib. Sci. & H. S. Lbn., 
Univ. of Ill.) “Research in the School 
Library Field;” C. A. Stott (Sixth 
Form Master & Lbn., Aldenham 
Schl., & Hon. Secy., Schl. Lib. Assn., 
England) “The School Library 
Movement in England and Wales,” 


ALMA LUNDEEN, Consultant 
Institutional Libraries 
Illinois State Library 


* * Kk * 


Publication has been announced of 
the first regular issue of Theology 
Digest, a magazine described as be- 
ing unique in the English language 
by reason of its wide scope and 
source of theological material. . 

Theology Digest is published by 
Saint Mary’s College, the School of 
Divinity of Saint Louis University, 
located at Saint Marys, Kansas. 

The magazine digests outstanding 
theological writings from all parts of 
the world and is designed for the 
laity as well as for priests, seminari- 
ans, Sisters, and other Religious. It 
will be published three times a year 
(winter, spring, autumn) with ar- 
ticles selected from the various the- 
ological fields of apologetics, dog- 
matic theology, Scripture, moral the- 
ology, canon law, ascetics, liturgy, 
and Church history. 

Contained in the first issue, which 
is 64 pages long, are digests of 11 
articles by writers from many coun- 
tries. Each article is about five pages 
long. Bibliographies of related ar- 
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ticles with comments are appended 
to four of the digests. In addition, 
brief condensations of nine other ar- 
ticles are included in the first issue. 

Editors of the Theology Digest 
hold the belief that theology is by 
no means the exclusive monopoly of 
the clergy but is well within the 
grasp of the educated layman. They 
have planned the journal to accom- 
modate laymen who have a keen in- 
terest in the more significant trends 
of theology. 

Articles in the present issue which 
were selected to be of special interest 
to this group are: “What is a Lay- 
man?” by Father Yves M. J. Con- 
gar, professor at Le Saulchoir, 
France; “Liturgy and the Teaching 
Church,” by Canon Roger Aubert, 
professor at the University of Lou- 
vain, Belgium; “Ends of Marriage,” 
by Abbé Louis Lochet, professor at 
the diocesan seminary of Rheims, 
France; “Sacramental Character,” by 
Abbé J. Van Camp, Brussels, Bel- 
gium; “Participation in’ Mass,” by 
Father Clifford Howell, S.J., Burton 
Hall, Rugby, England; and “Priest- 
hood of the Faithful,” by Monsignor 
H. Francis Davis, professor and vice- 
rector at St. Mary’s Seminary, Oscott 
College, Birmingham, England. 

- Other articles appearing in the di- 
gest are: “Ecclesiastical Faith,” by 
His Excellency Fidel G. Martinez, 
Bishop of Calahorra and La Calzada, 
Spain; “Development of Protestant- 
ism,” by Dr. Ernest W. Zeeden, pro- 
fessor of history, University of Frei- 
burg im Breisgau, Germany; “Christ 
in the Psalms,” by Dr. Balthasar 
Fischer, professor of liturgy at the 
diocesan seminary of Trier, Ger- 
many; “Name of Jesus,” by Father 
Ceslaus Spicq, O.P., professor of Sa- 
cred Scripture at the Dominican 
scholasticate, La Saulchoir, France; 
and “Senses of Scripture,” by Joseph 
Coppens, professor at the University 
of Louvain, Belgium. 

Editors of the digest became con- 
vinced that there was a need for such 
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a magazine by sampling the opinions 
of some five hundred bishops, priests, 
seminarians, religious and Catholic 
college officials and students in all 
sections of the country. This was 
done by sending copies of two experi- 
mental issues of the digest with a 
request for the opinions of this group. 
Response was overwhelmingly favor- 
able. 

Realizing that a large amount of 
the theological writing is done in for- 
eign languages, the editors feel that 
there has long been a need for such 
a publication as the Theology Digest. 
The magazine will specialize in di- 
gesting articles written in a foreign 
language, but will not restrict itself 
to this field. 

Articles are selected after a thor- 
ough examination of over a hundred 
theological journals from all parts of 
the world, including most of those 
published in Europe and America. 
The policy is to select articles for 
their significance and interest, not 
because the opinions expressed are 
necessarily those of the editors. 

In the introduction to the present 
issue it is stated that today there is 
occurring a _ theological resurgence 
from which emerges “a deeper con- 
sciousness of the riches of Catholic 
teaching and Catholic life.” It is 
pointed out that Catholic thought “is 
becoming increasingly aware of its 
vocation in today’s world; it must 
give men in concrete, vital, and clear 
form the only answer to today’s 
dilemma. That answer is Christ, 
Christ as He still lives on in the 
church.” 

Subjects to be treated in future 
editions of the digest are: “Reasons 
for keeping Latin in the liturgy,” 
“Morality of medical experimenta- 
tion on human beings,” “Progress in 
the interpretation of Sacred Scrip- 
ture,” “New principle in the develop- 
ment of mariology.” 

Other subjects to receive treatment 
are: “Act of faith, the Catholic an- 
swer compared to that of Karl Barth 
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and Emil Brunner,” “Special function 
of private property,” ‘“Missiology 
and the increased emphasis on cath- 
olicity of the church,” “Role of the 
intellect in the act of love,” and “A 
Catholic scientist’s view on evolu- 
tion.” 

Editorial offices are maintained at 
Saint Mary’s College, the School of 
Divinity of Saint Louis University, 
Saint Marys, Kansas. Business offices 
are at 1015 Central Street, Kansas 
City 5, Mo. Editor of the digest is 
the Rev. Gerald Van Ackeren, S.J., 
of the college faculty. Subscription 
rate is $2 per year. 


* * *£ * 


What is more beautiful than a tree? 
Especially an oak tree like the one 
in this story, The Tree on the Road 
to Turntown. Whittlesey House, $2. 
A little boy named Skipp and his dog 
named Ripp are indirectly respon- 
sible for an acorn getting planted at 
Pleasant Farm. There are rabbits and 
birds who live in the meadows, squir- 
rels live in the wood lot also skunks, 
moles and mice—all are friends of 
the great oak tree. 

All its life the little tree had quite 
a struggle to keep alive. As the tree 
grows older and larger it becomes a 
landmark beside the road to Turn- 
town. People refer to it in giving 
directions, others admire its leaves 
and pick some to take home. One 
very cold snowy winter a little rabbit 
was very hungry and couldn’t find 
anything to eat so he happens to try 
the bark of this little tree. This meal 
almost cost the life of the tree. One 
warm spring day a pair of Baltimore 
orioles visit the tree and decide to 
build their nest there. About the same 
time some caterpillars decide to feed 
on the leaves. The birds eat the cater- 
pillars and again the tree is saved. 
Some years later the tree is saved 
from fire only to be cut down at age 
60 by lumbermen from Turntown. 
Soon the old tree was turned into 
parts of a new ship, a new bridge and 
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a new house. An old man and his wife 
moved into the house, his name was 
Skipp but he isn’t called that any 
more. He is called Mr. Snider. 

The author, Glen O. Blough, and 
the illustrator, Jeanne Bendick, give 
accurate information about the 
“changing seasons, astronomy, the 
balance of nature, the growing and 
living and reproducing of a tree and 
the ways of life of animals.” 

MARGARET E. PENDERGRASS, 
Catalog Unit, 
Illinois State Library. 


* * * K 


What are you doing with televi- 
sion? 

Scholastic Teacher magazines asked 
this question of school superintend- 
ents in the 65 cities and counties of 
the United States with local television 
stations. Fifty-two replied. Details of 
their answers are reported by Nancy 
Faulkner in “The Present Pattern of 
Educational TV” in the March issue 
of Scholastic Teacher. 

Thirty-three school systems, ac- 
cording to the survey, are presenting 
regular educational programs over 
commercial television stations. Seven 
use the medium only occasionally 
and 12 not at all. 

Eighty-eight per cent of the school 
systems now working with commer- 
cial TV are in some stage of planning 
for independent educational TV sta- 
tions, the survey indicated. Houston, 
Texas, schools expect to be on the 
air in a few weeks. Others reported 
that they were preparing applications 
for construction permits, letting con- 
tracts, or actually building stations. 

The 33 school sysems now telecast- 
ing regularly over commercial outlets 
spend from 15 minutes on the air 
every other week (Bloomington, 
Ind.) to eight and a quarter hours a 
week (Philadelphia). Seventy-five per 
cent of these use television for some 
form of school public relations, 47 per 
cent for direct teaching, and 27 per 
cent for adult education. 
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Typical public relations programs 
reported include classroom demon- 
strations, school population surveys, 
presentations of school health and 
safety services, PTA activities, build- 
ing programs, athletics, plays and 
operettas, and the explanation of 
curriculum development. 

Twelve superintendents reported 
use of television for direct school 
teaching. Youngsters in Washington 
study French and science, and Phila- 
delphia pupils are taught music, art, 
social studies, health and science over 
the air. 

Nine reporting school systems offer 
education for adults. Among these 
are the Syracuse, N. Y., schools, pre- 
senting such subjects as fencing, con- 
servation and gardening; and the 
Cleveland system, offering programs 
on automobile operation, art, and law 
for the layman. 

In another article in the February 
issue of Scholastic Teacher Miss 
Faulkner described the present status 
and potential values of independent 
educational TV stations. 


* * £ K 


The eighth issue of the Catholic 
Booklist is edited for the Catholic Li- 
brary Association by Sister Stella 
Maris, O.P., and published by St. 
Catharine Junior College, St. Cath- 
arine, Ky. The Foreword is written 
by Sister M. Luella, O.P., Director, 
Department of Library Science, Ro- 
sary College, River Forest, Ill. She 
states that this list epitomizes the 
1953 Catholic Library Book Week 
theme, “The truth shall make you 
free.” 

This list is similar in format to the 
previous ones; that is, it is arranged 
alphabetically by subject and in- 
dexed by author and title. Each sub- 
ject is reviewed by an outstanding 
Catholic educator, who is an author- 
ity in his field. 

This issue has many accomplish- 
ments too numerous to mention. For 
anyone concerned with education in 
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general and in particular, Sister Mary 
Benedict, B.V.M., of the Department 
of Education and Psychology, Mun- 
delein College, Chicago, reviews two 
pertinent examples. The Republic 
and the Person; a Discussion of Ne- 
cessities in Modern American Educa- 
tion is written by Gordon Keith Chal- 
mers, president of Kenyon College. 
Marie Killilea’s Karen is a story of 
the education of a child stricken with 
cerebral palsy. 

On the general subject of Social 
Sciences (excluding history) Rev. 
John F. Cronin, S.S., Assistant Direc- 
tor, Department of Social Action, 
National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence, chooses three excellent books of 
timely importance: Living without 
Hate by Alfred J. Morrow, Ethics in 
Government by Paul Douglas, and J 
Led Three Lives by Herbert O. Phil- 
brick. The last two mentioned books, 
as well as Karen, have been selected 
by the American Library Association 
as among the 1952 notable books. 

Again, Clara J. Kircher does a par- 
ticularly discriminating job in the 
selection of books for children and 
young people. To mention a few, 
Twenty and Ten by Claire Bishop, 
Gian-Carlo Menotti’s Amahl and the 
Night Visitors, and Leonardo da 
Vinci by Elizabeth Ripley, are happy 
additions to this section. 

Although the author states that 
this bibliography is intended pri- 
marily as a guide to the recreational 
and instructional reading of Catho- 
lics, it may be used by any group 
interested in Catholic thinking. 

MARGARET E. HERMAN, 
Collections Unit, 
Illinois State Library. 


* *£ ££ K 


An editorial in the October issue of 
See and Hear magazine on educa- 
tional TV has been causing the edu- 
cational TV pot to boil as furiously 
as that of Macbeth’s witches. A recent 
University of Oklahoma Newsletter 
quoted from the editorial, and the 
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quotes they selected sum up the con- 
clusions of the editorial so well we’re 
going to “quote the same quotes,” so 
to speak. 

“Wherever state legislative aid is 
being actively campaigned for in the 
name of educational television the 
cause of similar statewide budget aid 
for better classroom A-V use, for the 
establishment of County programs of 
Audio-Visual Utilization ... . the 
hope of real progress in this year and 
next—is a lost cause.” 

The Midwinter issue of See and 
Hear, just out, contains a number of 
letters on the editorial, most of them 
favorable to the editor’s stand. One, 
however, from Dr. M. L. Miller of 
Illinois State Normal University, 
takes a more or less opposing view. 
Dr. Miller seems to take the stand 
that educational TV would best serve 
the needs of adult education—keeping 
the adult population abreast of the 
latest developments in areas with 
which, at the present time, they lose 
touch almost as soon as they leave 
school. 

This is certainly a facet of educa- 
tion which needs more development. 
But, we wonder, if educational TV 
is to be aimed at adult education, 
why spend so much money to pro- 
mote in-school telecasting? 

Last month, in the Lens and 
Speaker, we issued a mild word of 
caution about expecting too much of 
educational TV. Present laws, which 
call for the claiming of channels for 
educational purposes almost at once 
to keep them from reverting to com- 
mercial interests, seem to be pushing 
education into a field head first and 
spread-eagled—a field whose potenti- 
alities education has not had quite 
time to explore, and which education 
may not be quite ready to take ad- 
vantage of. 

We, at Audio-Visual: Aids do be- 
lieve that the tremendous amounts 
of money necessary for installing 
classroom TV could be used to much 
better advantage in other ways. We 
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make this statement with some cau- 
tion. since it is always easy to accuse 
a film library of trying to promote 
its own interests when it opposes in- 
school telecasting. However, we are 
not simply trying to say that 
money spent on TV would be better 
spent on film rentals. Many other 
types of teaching aids are sorely 
needed in classrooms. Even, maybe, 
such old-fashioned things as books. 
From: The Lens and Speaker, 
issued by Audio-Visual Aids, 
University of Illinois. 


* *£ *£ £ 


Teachers and youth leaders who 
are looking for a brief and practical 
handbook on how to handle discus- 
sions will find many helpful sugges- 
tions in a new publication, Youth 
Discussion: Patterns and Techniques. 
This booklet is the newest in a series 
published by the Junior Town Meet- 
ing League. 

The early chapters present some 
fresh and challenging viewpoints as 
to the nature of discussion and the 
development of the discussion pro- 
cess. Then come a series of practical 
chapters designed to give specific aid 
to those sponsoring or conducting 
discussions. “Patterns of Discussion” 
describes in detail the panel, sympo- 
sium, interview, and forum tech- 
niques, with special emphasis upon 
the work of the moderator, the con- 
tribution of experts, the participation 
of the audience, and the physical 
setting. A final chapter recapitulates 
instructions for the inexperienced dis- 
cussion sponsor. 

Leaders and specialists in discus- 
sion techniques from different parts 
of the country met in a special work- 
shop to prepare this booklet. They 
have brought together many years of 
experience in conducting discussion 
programs with the purpose of sharing 
the best of these experiences with 
others. : 

Every teacher and leader of youth 
concerned with youth discussions will 
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want to read this important book. 
Single copies of Youth Discussion: 
Patterns and Techniques may be se- 
cured, without charge, from: Junior 
Town Meeting League, 400 South 
Front Street, Columbus 15, Ohio. 


* * *£ F 


Sarah Molony, librarian, Quincy 
Public Library, writes: “You will be 
sorry to learn that the President of 
our Board, Mr. Charles L. Bartlett, 
died February 16 after an illness of 
several months. All of us, the staff as 
well as Board, are grieved because we 
know the library has lost a staunch 


friend. 
oK uK K * cK 


STUDY LIBRARY EMPLOYMENT 


How do public libraries rate in the 
matter of fair employment practices? 

A survey of libraries in 31 Illinois 
cities showed that 25 out of 422 em- 
ployes were from groups sometimes 
discriminated against. Nineteen were 
Negroes. However, 12 of the 19 were 
in custodial work while all six of the 
other minority group employes were 
professional workers. 

In analyzing the results of the sur- 
vey, these facts stand out: 


1. Most libraries have no discrim- 
inatory hiring or service policies. 

2. All who had employed persons 
from minority groups reported satis- 
factory experiences. 

3. One-third of the libraries had 
never received applications from 
members of minority groups. 


A report from one library school in 
the State noted there was no diffi- 
culty in placing Negro graduates. 
But, among 42 recent Negro grad- 
uates all but five took jobs outside 


the state. 
k* * * * * 


The South Beloit, Il. Public Li- 
brary held its formal dedication on 
Saturday, March 21, followed by 


Open House. Elizabeth Ogan former- 
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ly librarian at Elmwood Park, is 
librarian. 
é€ & ee 


Dr. Albert W. Hall, a member of 
the Berwyn Public Library Board 
for 20 years was honored by the 
community for his long and faithful 
service as a board member at a dinner 
on March 1. In acknowledging the 
thoughtfulness of those who sponsored 
the dinner and the gifts presented 
to him by his fellow board members, 
the mayor and members of the City 
Council, Dr. Hall called “The pres- 
ent quarters of the North and South 
Branch libraries in Berwyn ‘pitiful’ 
and stressed the need for action to 
obtain adequate library housing. 


* * £ KF 


The December number of “Adult 
Leadership”, the new magazine for 
lay leaders of adult groups, devotes 
most of its 33 pages to the problems 
of planning and conducting meetings, 
with special emphasis on the large 
meeting. The advice given is detailed 
and specific and comes from leaders 
of long experience in group work. 
Not the least interesting feature is an 
amusing article on “We Have With 
Us To-Night” by Stephen Leacock, 
whose humorous comment on litera- 
ture and life has delighted so many 
audiences here and abroad. Other 
writers explore in detail the problems 
of defining the objectives of the meet- 
ing, planning the program, and con- 
ducting the meeting. 

While this particular issue of the 
magazine seems especially useful, the 
other numbers also have contained 
much interesting and suggestive ma- 
terial. Single copies of “Adult Leader- 
ship” are for sale at 50c; subscription 
for one year costs $4.00. The maga- 
zine is published monthly except 
August by the Adult Education As- 
sociation of the United States of 
America, 743 N. Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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Glen QO. Brown trustee of the Pub- 
lic Library of Carbondale died at his 
home November 10, from a _ heart 
attack. He was 64 years old. Funeral 
services were held in the First Meth- 
odist Church of which he was a 
member. Rev. H. Hilton Longberry 
officiated and burial was in Oakland 
Cemetary Carbondale. 

Mr. Brown, a prominent attorney 
was active in all civic affairs, he had 
served as City Attorney and as State’s 
attorney for Jackson County. Before 
he began to practice law, he taught 
in the Public schools. At the time of 
his death he held an office in a num- 
ber of local organizations, and had 
served as a Library Trustee since 
1925. 

He is survived by his wife Ura, 
and one son Glen Jr. 


* *£ * Kk 


Apologies to the staff of the Toledo 
Public Library! In the January 1953 
issue of ILLINOIS LIBRARIES, 
page 64, a quotation is used from the 
bulletin of the Toledo Public Library 
Staff Association and the citation is 
given as “The TEE-TEE”. This 
should read: “The TEE-PEE”. We’re 
sorry, Bob Franklin, but proof on 
this issue was read in the wee small 
hours of the morning. We’ll try not 
to have it happen again. 


* * * Ke 


CITATIONS OF TRUSTEES 


Nominations for the 1953 citations, 
which are given by the Illinois Li- 
brary Association to two trustees in 
the state in recognition of meritorious 
achievement in the field of library 
service, should be sent to the Chair- 
man of the Citations committee by 
July 1, 1953. The awards will be 
made at the annual meeting of the 
Illinois Library Association which 
will be held in Chicago in November. 

The Citations committee, appointed 
by the Trustees Section and the pres- 
ident of the Illinois Library Associa- 
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tion, will follow the rules adopted in 
former years, which are as follows: 


Qualifications: 


1—Equal consideration will be 
given to trustees of small and 
large libraries. 

2—The jury may take into con- 
sideration service to the local li- 
brary and such other library 
services as may be presented in 
the records of the candidates’ 
achievements. 


3—That the citations be limited 
to trustees in active service dur- 
ing at least part of the calendar 
year preceding the meeting at 
which the award is made. 


Procedures: 


1— The recommendations for 
citations may be submitted by 
any library board, individual li- 
brary trustee, the Illinois State 
Library, the Illinois Library As- 
sociation, the Trustees’ Section 
of the Illinois Library Associa- 
tion, or by any community civic 
organization. 

2— Recommendations must be 
accompanied by a full record of 
the candidates’ achievements. 


3—Recommendations, whenever 
possible, should be submitted in 
quintuplicate, so that each mem- 
ber of the jury may have a copy 
of each candidates’ records. 


4— Recommendations must be 
submitted to the chairman of the 
jury on or before the 1st of July 
prior to the next annual meeting. 


The success of the project this year, 
as in other years, depends upon re- 
ceiving the co-operation of all Illinois 
librarians and trustees in submitting 
recommendations to the committee. 


Mrs. A. W. Errett, 
Chairman Citations committee 
524 South Chestnut St., 
Kewanee, III. 
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Members of the Citations Jury: 


Mrs. H. A. Berens, Trustee—Elm- 
hurst 

Mrs. Robert S. John, Trustee — 
Waukegan 

Mrs. Thelma Breen, Librarian — 
Bloomington 

Mrs. Bernice Karraker, Librarian— 
Dixon 

* * * * * 


LIGHTED LIBRARIES BEGIN 50TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


On Monday evening, April 6, the 
lights burned all night at the Main 
Library, Dole Branch Library and 
South Branch Library in Oak Park. 
This will mark the beginning of the 
Golden Anniversary of the Oak Park 
Public Library. The anniversary will 
be observed throughout the year with 
public meetings and dinners and pro- 
grams depicting the history of the 
library in the village. 

Participating in the year-long cele- 
bration will be three organizations 
intimately associated with the work 
of the library: Board of Trustees of 
Scoville Institute, the Library Board, 
and the Friends of the Oak Park 
Public Library. 

The Main Library in Oak Park 
has been housed since its beginning 
in the Scoville Institute building at 
Lake and Grove. This building was 
given to the community in 1885 by 
Mr. James W. Scoville, an early resi- 
dent of Oak Park. A few years before 
the building was erected, Mr. Sco- 
ville suggested that an association 
with an “educational purpose” be 
formed in the village. This group, 
known as the Board of Directors of 
the Scoville Institute has been in 
existence ever since and is charged 
with the administration of the Sco- 
ville Fund and the maintenance of 
the Main Library building (Scoville 
Institute) and grounds. Mr. Henry 
Heininga is the present president of 
this organization and the other mem- 
bers are: Miss May Estelle Cook, 
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Secretary, Mr. Ellis H. Denney, 
Treasurer, Mr. Robert C. Borwell, 
Mr. William H. Dangel, Mr. Wil- 
liam Y. Gilmore, Jr., Mr. G. Willard 
Hales, Mrs. Ellis K. Kerr, Mr. Samp- 
son Rogers, Jr., Mr. C. Ward Sea- 
bury, Dr. James H. Skiles, Mr. E. B. 
Tomlinson, Mr. Fred Allen, Mr. 
Norman C. Clausonthue, and Mr. 
Elmer Grable. 


The cornerstone of what is now the 
main library building was laid in the 
Fall of 1886. In the early days, the 
library occupied only the first floor 
of the building and the rooms on the 
second floor were available for public 
meetings, lectures, musicales and ex- 
hibitions. At one time, the third floor 
was equipped as a gymnasium, but 
as the village grew, this space was 
needed for other purposes and in 
1916, the library took over the entire 
building. 

In 1903 the people of Oak Park 
decided that the library could not 
provide the necessary services to the 
village on a membership basis and 
they voted to levy a tax for the sup- 
port of a public library. The vote was 
carried five to one. The first Library 
Board, elected in 1903, was headed 
by Henry Taylor and included H. R. 
Pebbles, J. P. Lennox, W. H. French, 
C. R. Erwin and P. W. Blackmer. 
Present library board members are 
Walter Cunningham, President; Mr. 
Walter Maier, Vice-President; Mrs. 
H. H. Eggleston, Secretary; Mr. Carl 
A. Pfau and Mr. William Y. Gilmore, 
Jr. 

During the past fifty years the Li- 
brary has been administered by four 
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librarians.. Miss Mabel Thain served 
from 1907 until 1917 and was suc- 
ceeded by Miss Helen Bagley who 
was head of the library from 1918 to 
1924. Miss Elsie McKay recently re- 
signed after 28 years as head of the 
library serving from 1924 until 1952. 
Frederick Wezeman is the present 
head librarian. 

Oak Park’s South Branch Library 
was opened in 1915 in a store at 429 
Harrison. In 1936, the present South 
Branch building at Harrison and 
Gunderson was completed. The 
North Branch Library was begun in 
1923 at 212 Chicago Avenue. This 
little library proved so popular that 
the library board was pleased to ac- 
cept the offer made by Mr. and Mrs. 
A. R. Dole in 1940 for the use of 
larger quarters in the building at 255 
Augusta. 

The Friends of the Library of Oak 
Park was organized in 1948. Mr. 
Kenneth A. Sperbeck is president of 
this organization which is made up 
of many citizens of the village inter- 
ested in promoting the work of the 
public library. 

The celebration marking the Gold- 
en Anniversary of the Oak Park Li- 
brary will center around the three 
village libraries and the many serv- 
ices and facilities they have made 
available to the residents of the vil- 
lage during the last 50 years. The 
first observance of the occasion was 
the “Lights On” celebration on April 
6, when the lights in all three branches 
were left on all night. This will be 
followed by a series of public pro- 
grams and dinners which will be held 
throughout the year. 





